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HT SUICIDE! 


Many a fine specimen of Maple, Pine, Oak, or Elm 
has taken its life of its own accord. It has not been killed 
by foreign agents such as insects, disease, wind, lightning 
starvation, or unfavorable soil, but by the perniciou: 
habit of winding its roots about the stem, usually jus 
below the surface of the ground and gradually, bu 
surely, strangling its own life blood and cutting awa 
its circulation. 


FREED OO 


Known as “Girdling Roots,” this condition usuall) 
results from one or more roots which, in the early life 
of the tree, instead of growing out radially from th 
tree, followed a course along the outer bark and around 
the trunk. As the diameter of the tree increases yea: 
by year pressure will be exerted between the trunk an 
the root, until the flow of sap is restricted and the trunk 
and root have become depressed. The depression is mors 
pronounced on the trunk and the flow of sap is graduall; 
reduced until completely cut off. This area of the trunk 
becomes inactive and finally dies. Insects soon find en 
trance, followed by wood-destroying fungi, and the once 
beautiful tree gradually enters into a period of decay. 


Man sometimes becomes an accessory to this crime, 
though usually unknowingly. In the transplanting of 
trees, many roots are cut, whether they occur on large 
trees or small. The cutting away of roots encourages the 
sending out of lateral roots, usually following the main 
stem where food seems abundant. Years later girdling 
roots may occur and often do. 





Fortunately for the tree that is suffering, and pro 
vided actual decay has not begun, there is a remedy — 
to properly cut away the offending member. Sometime 
severing the root will relieve the pressure, but it is ofter 
necessary to chisel away chip by chip the girdling membe 
which may be deeply embedded in the trunk, taking car 
not to break through the bark of the tree. 


It is a surgical operation that requires all the ca: 
and skill of a trained dendrician; to do it improperly 
to further damage the tree and hasten its demise... t 
perform it properly means the restoration to beauty and 
health of a fine and valuable tree. 


Every Bartlett dendrician is trained in every phase 
of tree care. At his right hand is the background of 
years of experience and scientific investigation of Bart 
lett scientists, study that progresses constantly at t 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and extensi 
Experimental Grounds. Your trees are valued friends 
give them the best care, Bartlett care. 
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TOMATOES that are removed from the vines in a partially green state 
will ripen if placed in a darkened, fairly warm place. 

GRAPES do not ripen after picking but should be left on the vines until 
sweet. Picked grapes will keep better in cool, dry air. 

HARDY bulbs for indoor flowering in late Winter should be potted soon 
and held at outdoor temperatures to permit root growth to develop. 
DAFFODILS will benefit from being planted as promptly as possible. 
Madonna lilies and eremuri can also go into the ground as soon as 

received. 

PARSLEY and other herbs potted for growing in the house for Winter 
use will grow better if potted this month and left in a coldframe or cool 
cellar until December. 

APPLES are ready for picking when the green ground coloring dis- 
appears and when the fruits separate from the spurs if turned with a 
rotating motion with the hand. 

A STEADILY moist condition of soil which would delight an African 
violet or a calla lily is not pleasing to a geranium. It should dry out 
just a little between thorough waterings. 

WATCH out for the early frosts. In most seasons, many garden plants 
protected through the first cold snap usually have a relatively long 
period of warm weather in which to continue growing. 

IF CHRYSANTHEMUMS have been staked with brush, the tips of the 
twiggy supports can be clipped off after the flower buds form to 
render the brush invisible amid the foliage at blooming time. 

SERIOUS infestations of plant lice on Brussels sprouts and other sturdy 
plants can often be reduced by syringing off the wingless insects with 
a forceful stream of water. Spraying or dusting with a contact insecti- 
cide should follow. 

IF OBTAINABLE, follow the common advice to buy plants of Oriental 
poppies which have had an independent existence of at least a year. 
When planting them, set them so the crown will be covered with two 
or three inches of soil. 

NEW PLANTS of gloxinias which were started from seeds have not 
yet formed tubers and will not survive if dried off in the manner used 
for plants grown from tubers or cuttings. The seedlings should be 
kept growing all Winter. 

NEWLY harvested onions should be stored for a few weeks under what 
approximates outdoor conditions but should be given protection 
against rain and sun. All spoiled bulbs should be thrown out. Mis- 
shapen bulbs should be consumed first. 

SPROUT growth of raspberry plants should be restricted to a row about 
a foot wide. Putting a deep (one foot) mulch of leaves between the 
rows will help keep the unruly sprouts in place. A more shallow 
mulch should be used where the young plants are growing. 

NEWLY set divisions and seedling plants of hardy perennials will estab- 
lish themselves more fully before Winter if mulched after planting. 
The mulch will tend to maintain soil temperatures for a longer period 
and thus make for greater root development this Autumn. 

PRUNING of almost all ornamental plants should be given up for the 
rest of the season. The retention of leaves from now on will aid in the 
so-called ripening of the plants to the end that they will be more 
able to survive the Winter unscathed and start growth promptly next 
Spring. 

THE USE of DDT in the soil is not harmful to most trees, shrubs or 
vegetables but has been found injurious to strawberries, spinach, toma- 

toes, onions and most beans. Grub 
injury to lawns is best controlled by 
an application of 10 per cent DDT 
at the rate of 250 pounds to the acre 
or about six pounds to 1000 square 
feet worked well into the soil. This 
should be effective for two years. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS 


of Eastern and Central North America 
By Edward Howe Forbush and John Richard May 


Illustrated in color by 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes 
Allan Brooks and 
Roger Tory Peterson 


Here, at last, available in a single 
volume, is the most comprehen- 





sive and readable book on our 
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0 EAPTREN AND CENTR A! 


Eastern, Central. and Southern 


birds. Contains complete, accu- 





rate description of every bird to 
be found east of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas; 
it includes Florida to the south, eastern Canada to 
the north. For sheer readability these life histories 
have no equal. It is literature comparable to the best 
writing of the leading American naturalists. Index 
of scientific and common names, 554 pages and 96 


plate pages illustrating birds in full color. 
$5.00 postpaid in U. S. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 




















Is it necessary to repot a bulb of veltheimia to have it bloom suc- 
cessfully indoors this coming W inter? 

Veltheimia bulbs can remain in the same pots for several 
years. Such bulbs are now dormant in a dry condition but can 
be watered and started into growth a few weeks hence. 

* * * * 
What kind of pencil is best for writing long-lasting plant labels? 


china-marking pencil is excellent if the 


A paper bound, 
For 


labels are large enough to permit reasonably large lettering. 
finer writing on small wooden labels, paint the labels with flat 
white paint and write on them with an ordinary soft lead pencil 
before the paint is completely dry. Another method is to write 
on the bare wood with a lead pencil and then coat the lettering 
with the transparent plastic household cement which is sold in 
10-cent stores. 
* + * 7 

How would you go about reducing the size of an old smoke bush, 
Cotinus coggygria? 

The job can be done piece meal by sawing off one large stem 
at ground level a season. Or, the entire top of the plant can be 
removed in one operation in early Spring. The idea is to bring 
about replacement shoots from the base of the plant. Whichever 
method is used, more than one season will be required for the 
growing of a new branch structure. 

* * * * 

What is the name of the bug which has a pair of forceps 
on the rear end of its body and is now attacking zinnia plants 
at my Summer home on Cape Cod? 

The pest is undoubtedly the European earwig. This 
night-foraging insect is troublesome along the coast of 
southeastern Massachusetts. Earwigs can be trapped under 
inverted flower pots or destroyed with a poison bait con 
sisting of 12 pounds of bran and one pound of sodium 
fluosilicate mixed dry and then moistened with one quart 
of fish oil. The bait should be spread evenly over the 
entire premises remembering the precaution that it 1s 


poisonous to children and domestic animals 
* >* * * 





Please give the directions for using aluminum sulfate as a rabbit 
repellent. 

Subsequent tests have shown that the aluminum sulfate re 
pellent method which was announced several seasons ago is not 
satisfactory and it is no longer being recommended. The only 
practical method is fencing, even with building paper. Also, 
trapping or shooting in early Spring before the crops are up 1s 


being recommended. 
* * « “* 


What is the meaning of masses of gum mixed with sawdust-like 
refuse at the base of my peach tree? 

The tree is infested with borers. 
agricultural agent as to the time and manner in which the larve 


may be killed with paradichlorobenzene. 
* * * * 


Consult the nearest county 


Why are the leaves of my potted orange plant turning black? 

The black coloration is probably caused by a sooty mold 
which is growing on sweet material or honeydew exuded by 
scale insects. Control of the scale should cause the black mold 
to disappear. On a single plant, the scale insects may as well be 
removed by mild scrubbing with a soapy nicotine preparation 
followed by syringing with water. 

* * * * 
Why does my potted angel’s trumpet datura fail to bloom? 


It may be that too small a pot limits the root system of the 


plant. 


~ ‘ 4 * 


What plant was the “groundnut” referred to by early explorers 


of Cape Cod? 
The plant was undoubtedly 
called Indian potato or wild bean 


Apios americana, sometimes 
Its tubers were used for food. 
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GARDEN CLUB SONG 


HE winning lyric in the garden club song competition 

conducted by Horticulture and written by Miss Olive 
Nichol of Indiana, Penn., is published below. The com- 
plete song in sheet music form will soon be ready for 
distribution. 


WHERE A GARDEN GROWS 


Where a garden grows, there’s beauty; 

There is faith in the seed and the soil. 

Where a garden grows there’s plenty 

And the promise of rest after toil; 

Where a garden grows there’s stillness 

And the thrill of a master-design 

There will blossom anew, peace and friendliness, too 
In the garden that’s yours, and in mine. 


Be it ours to plant a garden 

In the coolness and spring of the year. 

Be it ours to watch its growing 

First the seed, then the blade, then the ear 

Be it ours to reap the harvest 

Hand in hand with a Partner divine 

There'll be bounty to spare, there'll be something to share 
In the garden that’s yours, and in mine. 
































American Horticultural Council 


HE American Horticultural Council will hold its first 

general meeting at Wade Park Manor in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 8, 9 and 10, with Dr. Liberty H. Bailey of 
Ithaca, N. Y., heading the list of prominent speakers on 
the opening day. The second day will be devoted to busi- 
ness sessions and on Thursday there will be visits to gar- 
dens in and around Cleveland. Arnold Davis, director of 
the Garden Center in Cleveland, is the local chairman, 
while C. Eugene Pfister of Mundelein, IIl., president of 
the Men’s Garden Clubs of America, is program chairman. 


Men's Garden Clubs of America 

HE Men’s Garden Clubs of America will hold their 

first postwar annual convention at Asheville, N. C., 
September 5, 6, and 7, with the Men’s Garden Club of 
Asheville acting as host. At this time the local club will 
stage its sixth annual flower show in the Civic Audi- 
torium. The delegates to the convention will have an 
opportunity to see the Great Smoky mountains under the 
most favorable circumstances and will also be taken on a 
tour of the famous Vanderbilt estate. There will, of 
course, be many other attractive events and a large attend- 
ance is expected. 




















National Council Meeting 


HE semi-annual meeting of the National Council of 

State Garden Clubs will be held in the Statler Hotel 
in Detroit, Mich., October 1 and 2. The theme will be 
“Horticultural Progress and Opportunity.’’ Members of 
the National Council will be the guests of the Federated 
Garden Clubs of Michigan, and Mrs. Henry Newman of 
Grosse Pointe will be general chairman. On the conclud- 
ing day private cars will take the guests to various points 
of interest outside the city. 























September |, 1946 
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Bea uty from Bulbs 


by SCHEEPERS 


Novelty Tulips 
from HOLLAND 


ANY of these exquisite tulips were de- 

veloped in Holland during the war, re- 
ceiving high acclaim. Scheepers is happy to 
be the first to introduce them now at special 
introductory prices. 


BELRAY: A long, large flower “Cottage,”’ creamy yellow, 
strong 34-inch stems, Award of Merit, Holland, 1942. 
Introductory Price: 10 for $2.75; 100 for $25.00. 


RAY: A “Lily-Flowering” type. Most unusual coloring of 


burnt sienna-red, pointed petals, 28-inch stems. 
Introductory Price: 10 for $2.25; 100 for $20.00. 


SCARLET FLAME: Glowing fiery red with dark shadings, 
34-inch stems, “Lily-Flowering” type. Award of Merit. 
Introductory Price: $1.25 each; 10 for $10.00; 100 for $95.00. 


ALWINA: Deep pure pink “Darwin,” a seedling of the 
world-famous Clara Butt. Globular form, 30-inch stems. 
One of the finest pink tulips we have ever introduced. 

Introductory Price: 10 for $3.05; 100 for $28.00. 


NARDI: “Darwin,” rosy red, shaded purple. Very large. 
May be called an improved “Pride of Haarlem.” 32-inch 
stem, strong and healthy. A very grand tulip. 

introductory Price: 10 for $5.25; 100 for $50.00. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH MAX: Exquisite shade of soft 
rosy pink, extra fine substance. A greatly improved ‘Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,” an exhibitionist, 28-inch stem. 

Introductory Price: 10 for $3.05; 100 for $28.00. 


Special Collections of Above Novelty Tulips 
All selected bulbs offered in 4 different quantities 


S$ of each, 30 bulbs. List $13.18 Collection Price $12.50 

10 of each, 60 bulbs, List $26.35 Collection Price $24.00 
25 of each, 150 bulbs. List $61.50 Collection Price $55.00 
100 of each, 600 bulbs. List $246.00 Collection Price $200.00 
Our bulbs are packed to your order in Holland. All separately 
labeled with full planting and cultural instructions. Delivered 
to you at proper time for planting in your climate. Also, with 
order, copy of “Beauty from Bulbs—Fall ’46,” 56 pages, full 
color prints—a gardener’s joy. 


a! 
John Scheepers Inc. 
37 Wall Street, Dept. 9, New York 5, N. Y. Tel.: HA 2-1177 
SERVING AMERICA’S. FINEST GARDENS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 














Flowertield s 
HOLLAND GROWN TULIPS 


Hundreds and hundreds of varieties of Holland Grown Tulips 
will be offered to the American gardeners this fall. In order to 
better serve you, Flowerfield’s 1946 Autumn Catalog color- 
fully illustrates a carefully condensed list of the most desirable 
types of Tulips for the home gardener. 









Following is a list of Holland Grown Tulips which contains large, 
cup-shaped flowers of Darwin, Breeder and Hybrid types; Cottage Tulips with their 
graceful, long, tapering petals; large Parrot Tulips with frilled, recurving petals; L7/y- 
flowering varieties and low growing, early blooming Single Early varieties. 


RECOMMENDED RED VARIETIES 


THERESE ' Parrot Scarlet 26 inches. . .Doz. $4.50; 100 for $30.00 
CITY OF HAARLEM Darwin Brilliant scarlet. 26 inches. ..Doz. $1.75; 100 for $12.50 
SCARLET EMPEROR. . .Cottage Brilliant scarlet 24 inches. . .Doz. $2.25; 100 for $15.00 
CAPT. FRYATT Lily-flowered. . .Garnet red 24 inches. .. Doz. $2.75; 100 for $17.50 
RECOMMENDED PINK VARIETIES 
ROSABELLA Cottage Rosebud-pink 28 inches. . .Doz. $1.75; 100 for $12.50 
MRS. H. I. PRATT Darwin Cochineal-pink 26 inches. . .Doz. $2.00; 100 tor $13.50 APHRODITE 
APHRODIT! Darwin Clear pink . 30 inches. . .Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 pee en 
SIRENE Lily-flowered Beautiful pink 20 inches Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 Doz..$2.00; 100 for $13.50 
RECOMMENDED YELLOW VARIETIES 
CHERBOURG Breeder Yellow & Terra cotta. .30 inches. ..Doz. $2.25; 100 for $15.00 
GOLDEN EMBLEM Cottage Bright golden. .......26 inches. .. Doz. $2.25; 100 for $15.00 
INGA HUME Hybrid .Cream-red dots. ......26 inches. . .Doz. $2.75; 100 for $17.50 
SUNKIST Darwin.......Deep yellow .........30 inches. ..Doz. $2.25; 100 for $15.00 















RECOMMENDED BLUE VARIETIES 
BLUE EAGLE..... .. Darwin Deep purple 29 inches. . .Doz. $1.75; 100 for $12.50 
Since THE BISHOP Darwin Best deep blue . 29 inches. . .Doz. $2.25; 100 for $15.00 
MME. BUTTERFLY Darwin Mauve-lilac. . . 30 inches. . .Doz. $2.25; 100 tor $15.00 
1874 CUNERA ...... Breeder Coppery purple... 34 inches. . .Doz. $2.75; 100 for $18.50 
RECOMMENDED WHITE VARIETIES 
MOUNT EREBUS Cottage. Snow white 28 inches Doz. $2.25; 100 for $15.00 
CARRARA. . ...Cottage.......Purest white 20 inches Doz. $1.75; 100 for $12.50 
WHITE HAWK... Single Early White 12 inches Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 
GLACIER . Darwin.......Pure white 30 inches Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 


Collection of Howerfidd 4 “GARDEN CHAMPION” Avrcacns 


A really fine assortment of medium priced Tulips, each the finest of its 
color range—in the largest size bulbs available. 


2 GLACIER White Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 

* GOLDEN HARVEST Y ellow Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 
y LILAC WONDER Light purple. . Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 y 
MARGAUX ..... Wine red Doz. $2.00; 100 for $13.50 / 

OSSI OSWALDO....... Pink Doz. $1.75; 100 for $12.50 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH. . Rose pink Doz. $1.75; 100 for $12.50 e 


COLLECTION —72 BULBS [esses |. . 510.00 


Flowerfield’s 1946 Autumn Catalog lists and illustrates in full color the many other 
Bulbs and Perennials best planted in the Fall. Companion plants for Tulips, such as 
Forget-me-not (Myosotis Palustris) rich blue flowers with tiny, yellow eye, 3 for $1.35. 
Delightful Holland Grown HYACINTHS. Myosotis (light blue), Ivanhoe (dark blue), 
Lady Derby (rose pink), all at $2.50 per doz. for bedding size bulbs. 


TTAGE TULIP ’ 
en ve 1946 FALL CATALOG—For your copy of Flowerfield’s all ORDER FROM THIS LISTING 


color Bulb, Root and Plant catalog, please enclose 10¢ to 


cover mailing and handling costs. Flowerfield’s Bulbs 
A lovely blue REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Roots and Plants 

are obtainable only 

; from our farm 

flowered perennial, order by mail, the 

3 tor $1.35 . Oo & he Ae prices include ship- 
ping costs. 

FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM, INconroraten « Dert. 47 * Flowerfield, L. 1, NY. 
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ROSE GROWING REPORTS VARY WIDELY 


OSE growers living in widely scattered places report vary much foliage. The moist, warm Fall kept the plants growing 
ing degrees of success and difficulty with their favorite constantly and this, together with the lack of sufficient foliage, 
flower so far in 1946. As far as blooming is concerned, prevented them from building up a food reserve or a hard, 


that was satisfactory almost everywhere and out- 
standingly so in some places such as Portland, 
Oregon, where Fred Edmunds observed that the 
usually off-season month of August found the rose 
gardens a mass of color. 

One difficulty of the rose season seems to have 
arisen in the East in a belt from New England west 
to Chicago. From the latter place, C. Eugene 
Pfister reported that many of the hybrid tea roses 
failed to survive the Winter. On the other hand, 
the large-flowered polyanthas or  floribundas 
emerged from the Winter in excellent health, as did 
the species roses, large-flowered climbers, ramblers, 
rugosas and hybrid perpetuals. Strangely enough, 
the Chicago Winter during which the hybrid teas 
were decimated caused no loss of standard or tree 
roses when properly bent to earth and protected 
with soil. In New England, the story was much 
the same—considerable outright killing of hybrid 
tea roses and extensive top injury of others. 

According to Dr. Ray C. Allen, secretary of the 
American Rose Society, of Harrisburg, Pa., Winter 
injury the past season seemed to be rather severe 
throughout most of the sections of the country 
where Winter injury is a problem. The minimum 
temperatures, however, were not as low as normal 
and it was considered a comparatively mild season. 
The damage was particularly serious on new rose 
plants set out last Fall. Snow coverage was variable 
in localized areas, but on the whole, it was a com 
paratively open Winter. , 

Dr. Allen believes that the explanation for the 
severe Winter injury lies in the fact that most rose 
plants went into the Winter condition in very poor 





health. The growing season of 1945 was one of the t * 

worst on record for blackspot. The plants were de- 4 

foliated early and because of the wetness of the Rubaiyat, a rich red hybrid tea rose. was the only winner in the All-America 
: - ; ee er Ret on tats a . : 31. Thi ae 

a ee growers rose selections for 1947 as just announced by the Rose Council. This rose, 


introduced by the Jackson & Perkins Company in Newark. N. Y., has been 
voted the outstanding rose of the vear. It was bred by Samuel MeGredy 
& Sons in Ireland. 


or home gardeners to apply adequate control meas 
ures. Consequently, many plants never regained 





For ee , 
Reage ss 


Enchantment is the name given one of the outstanding new roses being introduced 


this season. 


It is peach-pink in color with very large flowers. It is said to be 


excellent as a cut flower and as an exhibition bloom. 


woody growth. The canes were thus im 


mature when cold weather arrived and 


were easily injured by the low tempera 
tures that followed. 

Not all northern gardens were so in 
jured curing the Winter. From Hershey 
Pa., H. L. Erdman reported that the plants 
under his management came through last 
Winter in very satisfactory condition and 
with very few plants killed. According to 
Arthur F. Truex, the Winter in Tulsa 
was so mild that 


Okla very little frost 
famage occurred, and the bushes started 
Spring growth with plenty of wood on 
which to build. As tor the Pacific North 
west, Mr. Edmunds states that there is no 
Winter problem and roses just naturally 
emerge unscathed trom the dormant 
period 

After the Winter losses were replaced 


and the injured plants had started to put 


on new growth, there followed pleas 


intly surprising blooming period. In the 


Southwest, the roses bloomed early enough 


deep, untaded floral col 


ng cool weather. Elsewhere, the behavior 


or dut 


produce 


roses was much the same 


x 


After that 


came the blackspot season 
which, as Dr. Allen pointed out, can upset 
the rose garden, even into the following 
Ore., reports Mr. Ed 
munds, this has been the worst blackspot 


) 
‘ason in ZU years 


year. In Portland 


In Tulsa 
yuNntry 


is IN many 
ufter June, th 


ther parts of the 





Summer was somewhat dry and blackspot 
did not thrive. More recently, the situa 
tion, weatherwise, has changed. The dread 
leaf disease has made its appearance over a 
wide area although not in such violence 
is in 1945 

Blackspot infection mav have been de 
layed by dry weather conditions. There 1s 
also a widespread belief among rose grow 
ers that the new fungicide Fermate is in 
some measure responsible for the current 
health of many plants. Dr. Allen writes 
that many people seem to be having con 
siderable success in the control of blackspot 
by the use of Fermate and Fermate-Sulfur 
There is little doubt but what 
this material will control blackspot if it 1s 
trmely and conscientiously applied. The 
trouble is that most people do not do any 
ling 


mixtures 


ibout blackspot until it begins to 
Even though it may appear on 
it is likely 
that the entire plant has been infected and 
the symptoms 


low up 
nly a few of the lower leaves 
show up soon 
This, of 
leads the gardener to believe that 


fungicide has been applied 
course 
the material he is using is of no value 
when in reality it is the lack of timeliness 
in the application that is to blame. Other 
such 


as Tri-Ogen and Spray 


Dusto seem to be giving good results, but 


materials 


the question of timeliness in use is of para 


mount importance 


In this connection 


Mr. 


Truex reports 
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that during the very early part of the 
Summer, when Tulsa was visited by al- 
most daily rains, he was enabled to observe 
the comparative results from two methods 
of protection. Part of his bushes were 
thoroughly sprayed at weekly intervals 
while the others were dusted between 
rains, sometimes as often as every day. The 
latter group was much freer from black- 
spot than the sprayed bushes. 

Eugene Boerner of Newark, N. Y., re 
ports a relatively small ameunt of black- 
spot but observes that the conditions for 
mildew on roses later in the season are 
present. Mildew has been reported in 
New England. Apparently the older 
fungicides are better for its control. 

As for insect control, DDT seems to be 
effective in dealing with rose midge. Dr. 
Allen reports no spectacular results as yet 
with the use of DDT against rose chafer or 
the Japanese beetle. The Japanese beetle 
has been a serious menace to mid-Summer 
rose-flowering, particularly in parts of 
Pennsylvania. 

DDT has effectively controlled thrips 
and leaf hoppers, although there is more 
to be learned on the subject. DDT as a 
substitute for rotenone may be one cause 
for the current increase in red spider mites 
on roses, in that the insecticide has killed 
the natural enemies of the mite without 
injuring the pest itself. Another cause for 
red spider mite increase may be the cessa 
tion of the use of sulfur in favor of Fer 
mate which is so effective against leaf dis 
eases but does not discourage red spider 
mite as does sulfur. Of course, it could be 
that the weather conditions have favored 
the mite. 

As for the prospect of planting stock 
for this Autumn and next Spring, a bal 
ancing of hard luck stories told by nursery 
men in all sections of the country justifies 
the conclusion that the supply of 
plants will be about 50 or 60 per cent of 
normal. There will be roses to buy but the 
gardener will be well advised who does his 
shopping Autumn or 
Spring delivery. 


rose 


soon, for either 





after the* 





Spring Flower Shows 
in 1947 
ee the first time since the war, 


almost all of the large Spring 
held 
vear will again be staged in 1947. 
The dates are as follows: 
Boston, Mass. March 10-15 

At Mechanics Building 
Detroit, Mich. March 15-23 

At Convention Hall 
New York, N. Y. March 17-22 

At Grand Central Palace 
Chicago, Ill. March 16-23 

\t International Amphitheatre 


Philadelphia, Pa. March 17-22 
At Commercial Museum Building 


flower shows formerly each 
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The plants to use in 


Crazy Pavements 


MAN recently said that it is a 

“woman's folly’ to make stone 
paths and then plant flowers in the cracks 
and crevices so that the stones, in time, are 
hidden and the path harder to walk upon. 
But a ‘crazy path,’ unadorned, looks cold 
and seems to invite some carpeting so most 
gardeners succumb without a struggle. 

We need not be afraid of the cold gray 
color of cement blocks or dissolute broken 
bricks, both of which can be picked up 
easily, if we remember that inevitably we 
shall plant creeping things and that these 
will spread into wide patches of color and 
lovely green. Sometimes, too, sweet scent 
is a by-product so that the material of 
which the path is made is largely hidden 
and our eyes are conscious only of the liv- 
ing, flowery patchwork underneath our 
feet. 

For this purpose choose plants with 
care but the range of choice is wide in- 
cluding the thrifts. sedums, saxifrages, 
bellflowers, flax, candytuft, old-fashioned 
pinks, yarrow, thymes and veronicas. A 
good many of these spread rapidly and 
grow too straggly and abundantly to be at 
all practical in little gardens or in very 
narrow paths. The veronicas are likely to 
spread fast and also such plants as Erigeron 
karvinskianus (E. mucronatus) and the 
\id-fashioned snow-in-Summer. But the 
thymes are admirable, creeping neatly over 
the stone-work and making an embroidery 
f mauve or red while each footfall presses 

ut a waft of the delicious aromatic scent. 

More delicate in texture but just as com 

inionable is the mossy-like green are 


naria. [he delightful A. balearica bursts 
suddenly into. a sheet of exquisite tiny 
flowers, each borne on a stem no longer or 
thicker than an eyelash. The arenarias, 
being sandworts, like a light soil and pre 
fer some shade. They do not care to dry 
out. 

The silvery raoulia, on the contrary, 
prefers full sun and pockets of sand or 
gritty loam among the stones. It is a de 
lightful plant for such pavements, with 
its silver-pewter light on the close lichen 
like foliage. 

One of the daintiest combinations is 
made with a carpet of Raoulia australis. 
This is a satisfactory paving plant. It 
blooms persistently and increases very 
quickly. Yet, it is never overbearing. The 
flower is very delicate and the rosettes of 
leaves never grow rank and coarse. Not 
many nurserymen list it but it can be raised 
from slips. When the original plant is 
lifted it splits into a score or more of little 
plants. It grows nicely among the rough 
stones near my gate and does not mind 
being trod upon. 

Aquilegia glandulosa grows rapidly and 
is a great favorite with cats. They seem to 
like its odor which is pleasant. The sweet 
yarrow, too, does well among stones. It 
grows about three inches high, which may 
be a drawback to many, but it 
hardy and a perennial. The white com 
posite flowers come in May. 

The small Linaria alpina, once it has 


is very 


taken root, is sure to recur at 


points ever afterwards 


various 
It sows itself read 
ily, especially if it can find a nice, gritty 
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rhe term “crazy pavements” is applied to pavements in which the stones 
differ in size and shape and are put together without cement. 
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place in which to sow its seed. Some ash, 
gravel or rubble also aids. The foliage is 
small, fine, and a glaucous green. The 
flowers are exquisite, little, bunny- 
mouthed and typically toad-flax shape 
with bright orange throats upon mauve 
and blue. 

Where there is likely to be no treading, 
as on edges and in odd corners, nothing 
looks so nice as the wondrous-colored au 
brietias. They and arabis, pinks, campanu 
las, saxifrages and sedums are too well- 
known to need more than a passing refer 
ence, for practically every old garden 
grows them in odd patches. Many of them 
have been there for a century or more. 

Recently, I saw a delightful, delicate, 
but difficult plant to grow called Mentha 
requieni which has a kind of misty flower. 
It has a minty odor underfoot. When it 
has been successfully established it grows 
about two inches tall and it is a real 
creeper. 

Globularia cordifolia has a little blue 
flower rather like a puff-ball. It trails 
along stones and blooms in June when 
many other plants are taking a rest. It 
prefers a moist place in the full sun, where 
water runs in a veritable stream 

Julia W. Wolfe 


New York, N. Y. 


Iris Awards Announced 


HE American Iris Society has an- 
nounced through its Committee on 
Awards that no Dykes medal will be given 
this year because of the fact that there was 
1 tie vote for the new Kleinsorge variety 
Daybreak and the new Sass variety Ola 
Kala. 
The following awards of merit were 
made: 
TALL BEARDED 
Medium blue (Wills) 
Coppery blend (Kleinsorge) 


Chivalry 
Tobacco Road 
Master Charles—Deep purple (Williamson) 
Viffanja—-Yellow blend (DeForest ) 
Berkeley Gold—Deep gold (Salbach) 

Casa Morena—Purple blend (DeForest 
Sharkskin—wWhite (Douglas. G 


Ranger—Red (Kleinsorg: 
NOT TALL BEARDED 
lady Mohr Grey Whit (T.M.B (Sal 
bach ) 
Eric the Red Red (Siberian Whitney 


From Lanterns to Flowers 


F YOU have Chinese lantern seedpods 

you can easily convert them into attrac 
tive red flowers for Winter bouquets 
Leave the lantern attached to the stalk. At 
the tip of the lantern make a little cut 
down five of the ribs nearly to the center 
[urn each of the five petals back and you 
have an attractive flower with the round 
red seedpod as a center. These flowers add 
color and beauty to any Winter bouquet 


Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 











Wild Flowers From Seed 


Nursery propagation has been found 
feasible and is a conservation measure 


ILD flowers grew increasingly safe 

when the war was on and conse 
quently increased more rapidly than for 
years before. Gasoline rationing and the 
labor shortage resulted, of course, in less 
collecting from the back country. Now, 
however, with the revival of domestic 
flower gardening the demand for wild 
flower plants will make it necessary for 
nurserymen to think over just how they 
are going to supply the renewed demand 
and it is well for them to know that during 
the war years the conservationists have not 
been dreaming. They have grown more 
realistic than ever before. 

Once the nurserymen learn the 
nique of raising the rarer wild flowers 
from seed, they are sure to find it more 
profitable to do so. Arbutus plants grown 
from seed are so much larger and more 
vigorous than the scraggly specimens col 
lected from the wild that when the first 
samples were put on sale at a Fifth Ave 
nue, New York, florist shop during the 
depths of the depression they sold for three 
dollars a plant. Within two hours after 
they were brought in from the nursery 
they were sold out. The order of a dozen 
was repeated and then five dozen wert 
ordered for following day. Fur 
thermore, these domesticated plants 
They show a 


in vigor due 


tech 


are just as fragrant 
remarkable 
to better plant food. Such plants 


increase 


in peat moss pots, with roots un 
disturbed by transplanting into the 
home garden are sure to survive if 
the instructions are followed 


of sod has been removed. This should be 
protected the first Winter by placing a 
hemp bag over the area so that the seeds 
will not dry out or be washed away and 
then removing it in early Spring. The first 
year only tiny rosettes show. The soft, 
feathery lilac-blue bloom comes the fol- 
lowing year. As these species are biennials, 
the same pattern must be followed a second 
year if bloom is to be enjoyed each year. 
The most beautiful showing ever de- 
scribed to me was one that chance afforded 
by a residue of soil washed out of a gutter 
upon a roadside. The ragweed did not take 
possession for the two years which the 
gentians needed to grow and this stretch 
was literally as blue a mass planting as 
could ever be seen in a well-tended garden. 
The seeds come up as thick as grass if they 
are ripe when planted. However, tiny 
worms within the husks feed upon the 
and the late mowing of an old 
meadow can eliminate an entire field of 
gentians where they had been growing for 
a generation. Also a violent onrush of 
water may clear out the thread-like roots 
or wash all the seeds out of the soil. 
Other techniques have been experi 
mented with and are improving with prac 


seeds 


Fringed gentians are among the choicest of wild 
flowers for growing in home gardens. 














tice. What Mr. Lemmon has done with 
arbutus has been most rewarding. Arbu- 


tus, the Massachusetts state flower, was 
definitely on its way to extinction. The 
seeds are a prey of both birds and ants. 
The finding and collection of the first seeds 
was the hardest hurdle. Now it is hoped 
that it will soon be grown in quantities 
both for transplanting to woodland sites 
and for the florists trade. Arbutus was as 
definitely a part of the American Spring- 
time heritage as the daffodils of England 
and the lilies-of-the-valley in France. Why 
should it not be raised in such quantities 
that the venders can sell tiny nosegays of 
arbutus on street corners? The wild speci 
mens are now so remote, so inaccessible 
and unkempt, that only the cultivated ones 
can hope to regain the popular favor. 

Another problem is the spread ot 
honeysuckle, Lonicera japonica, in wood- 
lands and open fields. It is not native but 
is aS tenacious as poison ivy. Highway 
commissions have planted honeysuckle 
along steep banks to prevent erosion but it 
turns back into the adjoining land and 
strangles shade trees and orchards as we!] 
as smothers sturdy violets. While it pro 
vides food and cover for birds, the birds 
carry the seeds into the woodlands where 
it grows in dense shade. One beautiful 
hillside of Dutchman's breeches which was 
patrolled by a junior wild flower club dur 
ing the blooming season is now smothered 
by honeysuckle. The only hope is that 
cattle will graze upon and keep down the 
honeysuckle as they keep poison ivy in 
check. A state forester told me that at 
tempting to pull out honeysuckle by the 
roots served to make more plants 
because each fragment of root left 
in the soil grew up to be a 
plant. 

Conservation practices are also 
broad enough to embrace forestry. 
agriculture, and hydraulic develop 
ments as well as wild flowers. A 
carpet of Spring beauties may seem 


new 





Success with propagation has 
been demonstrated by both Will 








a superficial mat to stand upon 
whiie proclaiming the need of 








C. Curtis and Robert S. Lemmon, 


who were given citations by the 









national conservation of soil but 
wild flowers over the face of the 








New England Wild Flower Preser- 
vation Society at its 1946 meeting 
at Horticultural Hall in Boston. 







earth are more deeply rooted than 
a carpet that can be taken up at 
will. Wild flowers are interwoven 








This society has pioneered in ef- 
I 


















into the earth's surface and, like 
the bright embroidery which 
strengthens the fabric they may not 
be pulled out without tearing or 












very seriously weakening the warp 












and woof. 
Amelia MacDonald Cutler 














forts preserve wild flowers in 
their native haunts and realizes 
after 25 years of educational effort 
that a positive policy of propaga- 
tion 1s now imperative 

In the case of the fringed gen- 
tians, it is confidently hoped that 


they may be given a better chance 


of survival under domestic super- 





vision than they have enjoyed in 
They have pitted their 





the wild 















Westport, Conn. 





Dahlia Show Cancelled 


T IS announced that the dahlia 





against bog and sod 
little 


fragile strength 


but they respond quickly to a 


freedom from. both The seeds 







show scheduled for Horticu] 
tural Hall in Boston on September 
7 and 8 has been cancelled because 














should be sown shortly after they 





of lack of sufficient material to 














ripen in October, in moist old 





make the staging of a satisfactory 








meadow-land from which an area 










show possible. 
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Seeking a Blue Oxalis 


EAR EDITOR —I was very much 

surprised at Ester Le Mans’ article in 
February 15 issue of Horticulture on 
‘Non-existent Blue Oxalis.”’ 

About three years ago Mrs. Le Mans 
wrote me that there is only one blue oxalis 
ond that it is found on the Isle of Capri 
and is called Oxalis caprina. As I knew her 
to be an oxalis expert I immediately started 
trying to find Oxalis caprina. Finally after 
a year a woman in Westerly, R. I., offered 
to sell me some bulbs and, feeling sure | 
was getting a real blue, I ordered two. 

While the flowers are not really blue, 
the plant is beautiful. The foliage is small 
and waxy. The flowers are borne singly 
and rise well above the foliage. They are 
a little over an inch across. When they first 
open they are barely suffused with pale 
blue but fade until they are almost white. 
The bulbs are small and the plants ever- 
green, blooming every day both Winter 
and Summer. Can someone tell me what 
this one is? 

I am still looking for that ‘‘non-existent 
blue.’’ I have a promise of an O. cerulea 
from New Mexico before the Summer is 
over. It is supposed to be blue. I collect 
oxalis and now have 30 species and vari- 
eties. If any one knows where | can find 
a blue please write. 

Mrs. Lula Rablin. 
Hazelhurst, Miss. 


Trio of Interesting Shrubs 
EAR EDITOR—Arfter reading an ar- 


ticle in your May | issue on ‘Bushes 
With Colorful Stems,’’ by Beatrice Had- 
drell I should like to add a few to her list. 
The golden-twig dogwood, Cornus 
stolonifera flaviramea, and the green- 
twig dogwood, C. sanguinea viridissima, 
are both in this class. Kerria japonica dies 
back so much here that its Winter effect is 
questionable unless it is protected or in a 
sheltered place. The cork barked or winged 
euonymus, E. alatus, also gives variation 
in color to Winter shrub groupings as well 
as to indoor flower and twig arrangements. 
—G. Marjorie Pash. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Double Daffodils Bloom 
EAR EDITOR — In the April 15 


issue of Horticulture an inquiry was 
made regarding the double white daffodils 
and their failure to open. The writer had 
this trouble with several late-blooming 
varieties including three double and semi- 
double whites, all heavily scented, as well 
as a delightful lemon yellow with long 
stems which came a month after the flood 
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of trumpet narcissi. The latter was the size 
of a nickel and the shape of a star. 

It was noted the trouble occurred in dry 
seasons. In wet Springs they bloomed as 
they should. Therefore, we moved the 
bulbs to a wet part of the grounds and the 
trouble ceased. One exceedingly dry year, 
however, we had to use the hose. A num 
ber of growers report scant blooming of 
the gardenia-scented daffodil which is a 
late producer. A wet location will make it 
flower in profusion. 


Philip H. Moore. 
Philadelphia, a 


New Petunia Disappoints 
EAR EDITOR 


on July 6 with the first blossoms of 
the new petunia Colossal Shades of Rose 


We were rewarded 


and they were a colossal disappointment. 

Out of the packet of seeds planted in 
the coldframe, the germination was very 
poor. We got 12 plants, which are well 
branched, strong-stemmed, with blossoms 
truly double and moderately ruffled. But 

‘tthe color! Instead of the lovely rose 
which we had envisioned we find it to be 
practically magenta 

Reta E. Redding 

Wollaston, Mass 
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Delphinium Society Head 
R. CHARLES E. VAUTRAIN of Hol- 


Fi yoke, Mass., is the new president of the 
American Delphinium Society. Mr. Vautrain 
has long been interested in delphiniums and 
the work of the Delphinium Society. He is an 
advertising executive, a special lecturer at 
Vount Holyoke College and an inventor of 
the chromatic chart of color interpretation. 
It 1s expected that the 1947 annual meeting 
and exhibition of the American Delphinium 
Society will be held in Boston, Mass. 
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Readers’ Letters te the Etter 


Defends Dogs in Gardens 


EAR EDITOR-——Can it be that you 

are editing a dog magazine instead of 
a flower magazine? | resent very much the 
article written by Ernest K. Thomas (and 
| thank God | am not his neighbor) about 
the law on killing dogs. Do we kill cats, 
chipmunks, squirrels, and rabbits that in 
vade our gardens’? It is a by-word with 
people when anything in a garden or yard 
is destroyed——"‘Oh! some dog did that.” 

[ have had a beautiful garden for 20 
years. Yes, and I am not reluctant to say 
that we have always had a dog, and my 
neighbors have dogs, and they come in the 
yard and to my back door because I have 
milk bonece ur doy biscuits for them. 

People do make the mistake of giving 
dogs meat bones which they do not need, 
and it is their instinct that causes them to 
bury them in the freshly turned soil or a 
cultivated flower border. 

| have a very dear friend who at this 
writing is president of the Ohio Associa 
tion of Garden Clubs, and when she 
opened her new home and beautiful gar- 
dens her dog was romping through the 
flower beds, and one of the visitors re- 
marked, “‘Look at what the dog is doing.” 
She replied, ‘‘He always steps between the 
flowers.”’ 

It is too bad E. K. Thomas was not in 
Uncle Sam's Army where there were thou- 
sands of dogs. I know well because I was 
there in the position of a Red Cross 
worker. 

Ludmilla Antone Duffy 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Roll In the Barrel, Lads! 


EAR EDITOR—In an issue of Hor 

ticulture of last Fall, a woodchuck 
cure appeared. The burden of its song was 
“roll out the barrel” and no more wood 
chucks! I did as directed and gunlessly 
planted my garden. Either my brand of 
woodchucks are not superstitious or my 
barrel (a plain pre-war wooden flour bar 
rel) has not the proper “‘umph.”’ The 
garden stuff appeared, and so did the 
chucks. Everything is now pruned to the 
ground. The barrel lay on its side, as di 
rected, just behind the beans. The beans, 
alas followed all the others. 

Please note this is nota complaint. My 
friends and myself find great satisfaction 
and information in Horticulture and I 
remember your informant said he knew 
not the why of the barrel cure but passed 
the idea on for what it might be worth. 
I am sorry, lads, but with me its “‘roll in 
the barrel and get out the gun!”’ 

-Margaret Etta Sullivan 
Dedham Mass 
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Now It Can Be Told 


ROP and weed destructive properties 
C of 1,100 different chemical agents 
which would have been used to lay waste 
to the enemies’ food supplies had they re 
sorted to biological warfare, but which 
have great benefits for peacetime agricul 
ture, have 
C,azette 

[he rapid ending of the war prevented 
field trials in an active theater of the syn 
thetic agents, which would have, without 
injury to animal or human, amected certain 
viowing cops. Lhe same principles, how 
ever, dre 
noxious weeds throughout thousands of 


now being applied to destroy 
acres of pasture land in the western states 
and growing fields of sugar cane, rice, pine 
apple, and other crops 

A wartime chemical 
first used in Great Britain and 


isopropylphenyl 
carbamate 
especially toxic to grasses, was found to 
kill field-grown Whinter rye 
ously damage grown oats when the com 


and to seri 


pound was applied to the soil in sawdust 
at seeding time 


[he organic chemical, 2.4, 5 tripheor 


phenoxyacetic acid, which the scientists 


learned could destroy the marketable or 


edible quality of a potato crop at the rate 


of only one pound of acid per acre. can also 


larvestineg 
without 


be put to peacetime work at 


time. by causing them to wither 


1 


) 
compound 2,4 


with little or 


injuring the tuber. The 
dichlorophenoxyacetic acid 
no toxic effect on potato plants, is appli 
cable for killing weeds during the growing 


season 


PDB for Peach Tree Borers 


ASSES of gum mixed with sawdust 
like refuse at or near the bases of the 
trees reveal the presence of peach borer in 
‘T he 


above the ground line for 10 or 


festations injury itself may extend 


12 inches 
ind below the ground line along the main 
ots for as much as eight inches 

most destructive 


ich tree: 


The borer, one of the 
“ 


the insects that attack px 


‘ 
ccasionally becomes a seriot 


pest to plum 


ind cherry trees. The caterpillar is a yel 


white or cream color with a dark 


rown head, and when tull grown is about 
| 


ne and one-half inches long 


The adult moth deposits a large num 


ber of eggs on the trunks of the trees, on 
rash or 


r in crevices in the ground near the 
he young borers that hatch from 
through the bark into the 
tissues of the 


ef 1 
nese eggs tunnel 


rowing 


trees 


; ; 
cording to Agricultural News Letter 


been revealed in the Botanical 


many peach trees, killed each year, might 
be saved by controlling the borer with 
paradichlorobenzene, applied according to 
the advice of local fruit authorities. Trees 
from nursery stock to those 10 


of all ages 
or more years old, are attacked. Many 


young trees, sometimes attacked within a 
vear after planting. are girdled and killed. 


Safe Tying of Raspberries 
HEN it 
move old canes and tie new canes to 

blackberry and_ raspberry 
usually in for a session of 
thorn scratches and cuts. Protection af 
forded by gloves is offset by the fact that 
gloves hold thorns and make tying difficult. 
According to the American Fruit 

Gray Wood, a Pennsylvania 

grower, reports that as soon as the fruiting 

season is over, he cuts out the old canes, 


becomes necessary to re 


trellis wiures, 
growers are 


Girower 


using long-handled pruning shears, and 
draws out the old canes with a rake. 

This eliminates preliminary scratches. 
However, the really painful operation is 
drawing the new cane over to the trellis 
wire to tie il. 


Mr. Wood took a three-foot length 
of one-eighth inch wire and bent it 
about six inches from the end. A hook 


one and a half inches in diameter was thus 
formed. Placing the short end of the hook 
in a vise, Wood made a three-quarter inch 
hook on the small end, completing the 
(See illustration. ) 

To use the the larger hook is 
placed around a cane, and it is drawn over 
to the trellis. The small hook is attached 
to the trellis, and tying is completed with 
out injury to his hands. 


tool. 


tool 
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A hook to draw a raspberry cane 
to a trellis wire. 
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Melons on the Seashore 


RITING of Egyptian garden ex 

periences in My Garden, Major 
C. §. Jarvis reported an Arab belief that 
if one be extremely 
sweet, it should never be watered on the 
surface, as are other vegetables. It should 
be sown in a spot where its roots will penc 
trate into the water-bearing stratum 

The Arabs of Sinai make seaside gar 

dens along the shores of the Mediterranean 
by digging out the sand some 20 
from the sea, banking it up to prevent 
waves breaking through, and lowering the 
level on the inland side until it te 2 matter 
of 18 inches above wacer level. This, said 
Maior-lacvis, is a fresh water level, for the 
peculiarity of the desert coast is if one digs 
down into the sand a few yards from the 
actual he will strike fresh 
Melons grown in these gardens are all of 
a high quality of sweetness. 


wishes a melon to 


yards 


Sea, water 


Bene fits of Soil Drying 


GOOD soil holds both water and air 

at the same time, according to J. B 
Page of Ohio State University. As quoted 
in Cuttings, from the Berkshire, Mass., 
Garden Center, Dr Page stated that water 
and air are held in spaces between the soi! 
particles. When there is an excess of water 
air is driven out and the plants suffer from 
lack of it. Lack of 
hand, also upsets the balance between 
and water. A plant will make the best root 


growth when it is drying the 


water, on the other 


soul down 
Che roots reach out for water as the supp 
diminishes, and growth results 


Waterproofing Garden Records 


AX IRDING to a report by C. B. Wes 

terhoff in Chemical and Metallurgical 
Engineering, written or typed paper ret 

that considerable 
handling can be prepared for durable ser\ 

ice in a few minutes by dipping in a solu 

tion consisting of 10 parts of polystyrene. 
a plastic, and 90 parts carbon tetrachloride 

One dipping is sufficient, although it is 
recommended that for hard wear the sheet 
should be dipped a second time. The coat 

ing dries in a few minutes to a flexible 
leather-like finish which can _ be 
when and if necessary 


erence records receive 


W ashe d 


Shipping Gladiolus Blooms 
Wisconsin Horticul 


— to 
ture, tests conducted by the U. S. De 


partment of Agriculture and the Society 
of American Florists demonstrated that 
gladiolus blooms should always be shipped 
in a vertical position. Curving of the tip: 
takes place when the blooms are placed 
horizontally. The tips do not bend toward 
the light but merely curve upward. Re 
gardless of whether the spikes are in a tem 
perature of 80 degrees or 32 degrees, the 
still curve but the curving effect is consid 
erably retarded at the lower temperature 
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Kable Checevalions of @ OVing Cuvdawee 


Fok years | have wondered why so 
much emphasis is placed upon ‘‘white 
spine’ and “‘black spine’’ in connection 
with cucumbers. At last, I have found out. 
The terms, of course, refer to the small 
prickly spines or bristles on the fruit but 
the important part is that the spines are 
indicative of two widely different types of 
cucumbers. The white-spined ones are the 
slicing type, retain their color a long time 
and only turn a pale whitish color when 
very old. The biack-spined cucumbers, on 
the other hand, are the pickling type and 
turn yellow or brownish-orange when 
they get past the market stage. This just 
goes to show that there is always some 
thing new to be learned when working 
with plants. 

IKE the Oldtown Indians [ cut my 
~ sweet grass early in August. The In 
dians come down in picnic parties and cut 
it along the tidal river around Thomaston. 
Me. It is the most fragrant of my crops 
which range from California's Eucalyptus 
maculata citriodora and Texas’ pineapple 
sage to New England's pennyroyal, which 
I have cropping out odorously all over my 

four acres. 

The sweet grass does not give out its 
odor until it has begun to dry a little. The 
French call it Fougére, or odor of dried 
ferns and your French barber applies it to 
your cheeks when they are newly shaven 
Only French ladies can understand that. 
The French Fougeére is not as good as 
Maine sweet grass, the perfume of which 
never dies no matter how old and whether 
into a squaw’s basket, hung in 
hanks near a Montana log cabin fire, or 
sold in a Chicago department store mat 
made by the Wisconsin Indians. 


woven 


I do not need to cut my sweet grass in 
August. It dries fragrant at any time of 
the year, or anyway. from August until 
snow flies. but the crop is largest in August 
though the rowan is abundant, and the 
Indians are good guides in such matters as 
haying and herbs. 

My newly cut grass has no perfume 
but the next morning the magic is at 
work and strong, even one spear of grass 
that falls on the floor is as fragrant as an 
lodge. No wonder the Bangor 
Indian boy scouts wrap their gala clothes 
will do well to 
put some in your Christmas packages to 
cause a double welcome for the gift 


Indian 


in sweet grass and you 


AM interested to learn that a Golden 

Jubilee dinner was recently held in Ber 
nardsville, N. J., to honor Arthur D 
Herrington of Madison, the first and 50th 
president of the Morris County Gardeners 
and Florists Society. Mr. Herrington is 
known, of course, to thousands of persons 
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throughout the country, partly trom his 


general work in horticulture, but more 
particularly because he was for many years 
manager of the International Flower Show 
in New York City. Many prominent per 

sons Were present. 

Mr. Herrington has many 
honors in his long and illustrious careet 
including the Charles H. ‘Totty Memoria! 
Medal and the Massachusetts Horticultural] 


Society's medal. 


received 


He has been interested in 
growing things most of his 80 years. but 
is happiest when communing with fellow 
gardeners. 

AM indebted to Hans Koehler of Marl 

borough, Mass., for the “‘before’’ and 
“after the Lucerne County, 
Pennsylvania, garden of Gilbert S. Mec 
Clintock. Mr. Koehler told me that when 
Olmsted Brothers first started work on this 
garden in 1925, none of the trees, shrubs 


pictures ol 


or flowers was in place. The ‘original 
bareness of the site is brought out by the 
before’ picture. Even the few trees 
shown in that picture were planted shortly 
before work started 

The path system can hardly be dis 
cerned in the picture of the garden in its 
present state, but in the “‘before’’ picture, 
the stones are shown in position but not 
yet sunk into the ground 

Due to the remoteness of the estate, in 
the midst of a deer are 


wilderness very 


abundant. Mr. McClintock has found it 


necessary to enclose the garden with a 


fence, the greater part of it being concealed 
within the enclosing planting. He has 
found that, where a barrier against deer is 
in the open, and they have a good take off 
for a height of feet is 


jump, a eight 


required in order to assure 


within a thicket 


protection 
affording no take off, a 
much lower barrier suffices. 





The illustration above shows the initial steps taken in the making of the 
very attractive Pennsylvania garden shown in the illustration below. 











Let garden makers remember to 


Plant Daffodils Early 


ee is the time to plan tor Spring 
flowers trom 
best to choose are the daffodiis. When you 


reliable 


bulbs and among the 


bulbs trom a 
that 
you, actually, as 


purchase daftod1] 


ler vou receive bulbs were har 
ested in July and come to 
ncipient buds surrounded by accumulated 


plant food and wrapped in concentric lay 
ers of scales which are really the bases ot 
leaves. Because each bulb is at the correct 
stage of ripening to throw out roots when 
t is planted in suitable soil during Septem 
any gardener, amateur or 
professional, can be certain oft 


Late planting, however, permits 


ber or October 
almost 
blooms. 
the evaporation of essential moisture trom 
the bulbs with a resultant loss of energy. 

If the gardener plans carefully he may 
by a judicious selection of varieties have a 
lorious succession of daffodiis in bloom 
In tact, the bulb planter 


the next Spring 
who does plant caretully, although he may 
be planning his gardening on a careful and 
modest budget, may have daffodils from 
early January until the middle of May. In 
this respect the gardener would do well to 
consider the addition to his collection ot 
some of the varieties which have been ex 
modestly 
Varieties are Beersheba 
which has a pure white perianth and 
trumpet; Dick Wellband which has a 
white perianth and flame orange cup 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse, the famous “pink” 


and which now are 


priced Such 


pensive 


daffodil; and Fortune, a great beauty 
with a large glowing orange cup and 
considered by many, the world’s finest 


daffodil 

he far-sighted gardener will plan to 
pot early flowering daffodils such as King 
Alfred, Helios and Bath's Flame directly 
atter he has purchased them in September 
yr October. The flowers will be in bloom 
n the house in early January if the pots 
ire brought indoors in early December 

Among the many varieties and classes of 
laffodil bulbs I recommend the following 
to succeed the early flowering kinds 
Dawson City which has a fine golden yel 
low trumpet: Mrs. E. H. Krelage, the best 
white trumpet variety at a moderate price 
n incomparabilis type with a 
low perianth and a red-orange 
a grand Barri which has a 


Croesus, a 
canary yell 
up: Alcida, 
creamy yellow perianth and a citron yel 
low cup; Silver Star, a star-shaped Leeds 
which has a creamy white perianth and a 
primrose-colored trumpet: Twink. the 
best double flower for pot culture: Actza, 
the largest and finest poeticus daffodil: N 
\dorus rugulosus which ts a rich, fragrant 
vellow jonquil: Simplex 
jonquil: and Thalia. a popular white tri 


a sweet-scented 





Garden makers who like highly colored 
daffodils find Dick Wellband very 


satisfactory. 


andrus type sometimes known as_ the 
orchid daffodil. 

The bulbs should be potted immedi 
ately upon arrival. Six-inch pots are a con 
venient size. Small pieces of broken pots 
should be placed across the holes in the 
bottoms of the pots so that adequate drain 
age may take place. Fill the pots two 
thirds full, loosely, with any good garden 
loam, improved and enriched by the addi- 
tion of one-third leaf mold and sand in 
equal parts. Add about two cupfuls of 
bone meal to each bushel of compost, 
mixing it thoroughly. 

Place from three to five bulbs in the pot 
so that their tops are level with the rim of 
the pot, and pack the soil around the bulbs 
tightly so that when they commence to 
root they will not push out of place. Leave 
about one-half inch of space in the top of 
the pot for watering. Water thoroughly 
and bury the pots in trenches about one 
toot deep in a well drained spot in the 
open. They can also be placed in a cool 
cellar or vegetable room, in which case 
they should be watered occasionally to 
prevent their becoming dry. 

The should be well 
rooted by December. Then the pots can be 
brought in at 10-day intervals until mid 
January when the late varieties are ready 
to start. 

After digging up the pots and bringing 
them indoors, keep them in a cool place 
with subdued light for several days. Then 
bring the pots into a sun-lit, well-aired 
room, water the pots as often as the soil 
appears dry and enjoy the blooms. 


early varieties 
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By bringing the pots to the light at in 
tervals, there will be blooms in the house 
until about mid-April when the first out 
door daffodils come into flower and until 
about May 15 when the late poeticus va- 
rieties wind up the season, giving about 
four and one-half months in which to 
enjoy this delightful and fragrant flower. 

After the potted bulbs have flowered 
they may be watered and kept growing 
until the foliage yellows. Then the bulbs 
should be taken out of the pots and planted 
in the garden as the weather moderates in 
March or April and they will bloom again 
outdoors the next season and thereafter. 

Also plant plenty of daffodils outdoors. 
Plant them in open spaces between shrubs, 
in front of evergreens, in clumps in the 
perennial border, and plant some in grass 
which may be left uncut until the daffodil 
foliage ripens in July. Above all, plant 
daffodil bulbs early for best results. 

John L. Russell. 


Dedham, Mass. 


Grafting Camellias Easy 
ewer serge are readily grafted. One 


need not be satisfied with second-rate 
flowers on strong growing plants. Also, it 
is possible to have more than one kind of 
flowers on a plant. 

Grafting is best done in late Winter or 
early Spring after blooming has dropped 
off. The plants should be cut back to about 
an inch and a half or so from the ground 

-year old wood generally works best 
Then the stock should be cleft and the 
scion which has been tapered like a wedge 
is inserted. Care should be taken to see 
that the cambium layers match on one side, 
at least. After that the union can be 
wrapped with a soft string and not waxed 

However, covering the plant with a 
large inverted glass jar is often helpful and, 
if the plant is not allowed to suffer from 
lack of water, the union should take place 
readily. In any event, this is a fascinating 
process and is well worth trying even for 
the satisfaction alone. 


A Book on British Trees 

“Trees in Britain,’’ by L. J. F. Brimble 
Published by The Macmillan Company, New 
York. N. Y. Price $4.50. 

The author has written this book as a 
companion volume to his earlier ‘‘Flowers 
in Britain.”’ It is intended for use by those 
who wish to know something about the 
trees which may be seen growing wild and 
under cultivation in the British Isles. 

Going along on the assumption that the 
readers may not have a knowledge of 
botany, there is first a short series of chap 
ters on the form and structure of plants 
and trees in particular. The species of trees, 
their classification, habits and habitats oc- 
cupy the body of the book. A special 
point has been made of the illustrations. 
As in ‘Flowers in Britain,”’ stress has been 
laid upon the role of trees in folklore and 
literature. This is supported by quotations. 
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Look for insect miners 


They Live in Leaves 


EW of us pay any attention to the 

leaves of trees except, perhaps, in the 
early Spring when we await their emer 
gence or in the Fall when they are aflame 
with Autumn's torch and paint the land 
cape with vivid reds and golden browns. 
They are such common things that we 
pass them by without giving them much 
thought. Only those who have studied 
them and have examined them through a 
microscope know how marvelously they 
ire put together and what mysterious 
tood-making processes take place within 
them. Some of us, too, know that despite 
their paper-thinness, they provide a dwell 
ing place for various creatures, as well as 
food so they might grow and develop into 
the forms that Nature destined for them 

It seems almost incredible that there are 
creatures so small as to be able to live 
between the upper and lower surfaces of a 
leaf and yet be visible to the naked eye. 
There are such, as you may see for your 
self by examining leaves that are more or 
less discolored by white or grayish blotches 
or by long twisting lines. Hold such a leaf 
up to the light and you will find the blotch 
or twisted line inhabited by a tiny worm 
like creature. 


Are Insect Larvee 

Whether such creatures are happy ts a 
moot question but, since they are provided 
with plenty of food and have a shelter over 
their heads we may take the poet Lowell's 
word for it. At any rate, they are called 
eaf miners because they excavate passages 
yr tunnels in the tissues of the leaves, the 
blotches or twisted lines representing the 
course or area of their excavating opera- 
tions. These leaf miners are the larval 
forms of various insects—beetles, flies, 
sawflies and moths—and the patterns they 
trace are of as many shapes as there are 
species, for each makes its own character- 
istic mine. Indeed, one familiar with them 
can recognize the species by the mine. 
Some are long, narrow and more or less 
winding. These are linear mines and are 
typical of the moths. A few are very 
narrow at the beginning and gradually 
enlarge, frequently terminating in a blotch 
suggesting a head. Such mines are termed 
serpentinic ones and are common on nas 
turtiums and columbines. 

Others, called trumpet mines, also start 
from a narrow beginning but enlarge more 
rapidly and extend in a more or less regular 
curve, an excellent example being that 
made by the trumpet leaf miner of the 
apple. Still others are mere disc-like 
blotches. These are referred to as blotch 
mines and are characteristic of the leaf- 
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mining beetles, flies and sawflies. How 

ever, blotch mines differ in position. Some 
are immediately beneath the upper surface, 
while others are nearer the lower. As a 
matter of fact, we also find this distinction 
in most of the other types as well, for the 
position of the mine is determined by the 
nature of the feeding. Species that feed 
upon the palisade cells are visible only 
from the upper side while those that feed 
on the parenchyma are visible only from 
the lower side of the leaf 
hand, species that eat both the parenchyma 
and palisade cells are visible from both 
sides. 





Serpentinic mines in a columbine leat. 


Among the more familiar of the linear 
mines are the serpentinic ones. Some are 
made by the caterpillars of tiny moths 
which have long fringes upon the hind 
wings. The female, expanded 
wings measure scarcely a quarter of an 
inch across, lays an egg on the leaf. This 
hatches into a tiny caterpillar that imme 
diately proceeds to eat its way into the 
interior of the leaf. Here it feeds on the 
juicy tissues of the leaf, excavating a curv 
ing passage as it eats its way about between 
the two surfaces of the leaf. One can 
easily trace its wanderings from the time 
it began to feed, for the passage becomes 
gradually wider to accommodate the in 
crease in the size of the caterpillar until 
it finally terminates into an enlargement. 
This enlargement is made by the cater 
pillar upon reaching its full growth, as a 
place in which to pupate. Nevertheless 
before it changes into a pupa it nibbles a 
hole through the surface of the leaf with 
its sharp little claws so that when it has 
fully changed to a soft, fluffy little moth 
with a mouth wholly unfitted for biting. 
it can escape from its home in the leaf to 
the outside world 


whose 
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On the other 


Another little moth lives its larval stage 
in half of a pine needle. At certain times 
of the year one can readily see the long 
slender caterpillar in its snug little home by 
holding a leaf up to the light and looking 
through it. | have often done so and have 
seen the caterpillar race up and down in its 
retreat as il 
amiss. Near the lower end of the tunnel 
in the leaf is a round hole through which 
the caterpillar entered the leaf and which 
before it pupates, it enlarges so that it will 
have an exit when it has become a moth 
with 


aware that something were 


silvery bands on narrow brown 
wings 

In some species of leaf miners the eggs 
are laid on the surfaces of the leaves. In 
others the eggs are deposited within the 
Actually, it makes little difference 
whether it is laid upon or within the leat 


In many species that lay their eggs on the 


leaves. 


surface of the leaves, the larvae have well 
developed mandibles with which to gain 
entrance. Among the leaf mining flies of 
the tamily Anthomyiide the newly 
hatched larve are provided with saw-like 
mouth hooks to permit them to cut their 
way into the leaves but after the first moult 
these are replaced by normal mouth hooks 

Leaf mining larve are usually flat and 
without legs or, if legs are present, they are 
much reduced 
shaped head for separating the two epi 
dermal layers of the leaf as they move for 
ward. The jaws are usually sharp and pro 
vided with powerful muscles but in the 
sap-feeding species the mandibles are plate 
like with many sharp teeth adapted for 
cutting through plant cells and causing the 
sap to flow. In some species the larvx feed 
only upon the sap. 
feed upon the cells 


Some also have a wedge 


In others the larve 
Sap-feeders aré usu 
ally linear miners and blotch miners are 
for the most part, cell eaters. There are 
even some that start out as sap feeders and 
end up as cell feeders. 


They Differ in Their Habits 


The larve of some leaf miners spend 
their entire existence in the leaf. Others 
feed in the leaf only tor a time and then 
emerge and feed externally. Some have 
even developed the habit of entering new 
leaves when their food supply is exhausted 
or when the leaves in which they are min 
ing wilt or become undesirable for further 
occupation. When the time comes for pu 
pation the miner may not pupate within 
the leaf but may emerge and transform 
elsewhere. Indeed, the behavior of leaf 
miners is far from constant and their habits 
vary considerably. Thus, those that pupate 
within the leaf may have a naked pupa 
that rattles like a seed within the dried 
walls or they may attach the pupa to the 
interior surface of the mine by silk or some 
other means. Some spin silken 
cocoons. 


even 


Leaf miners do not live an altogether 
carefree existence. Sometimes they find 
the veins of the leaves a barrier to further 
progress and they must cut through them 
or confine their operations to a limited 


















Beautiful Color 
Catalog Free 


Schling’s beautiful color 
catalog offers all types of 
bulbs for Fall planting. 
\Iany_ favorite 
scarce but you'll see 


species 
ire 
them in Schling’s catalog. 
Write for your free copy. 


Madonna 





Imported from France 
A Special Offer on the tinest bulbs from Europe since the 
war. Limited quantity. Order at once to avoid disap- 
pointment. Delivery late August and September. Strong, 
disease-free bulbs, absolutely hardy. This is a genuine 
opportunity to get this fine strain of majestic white lilies. 


> for $1.75; 12 for $6.00; 100 for $46.00 postpaid 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 


(Order now and be sure to get this wonderful Oregon Trail 
Mixture of short-cup, short-trumpet, and long-trumpet va- 


rieties. Large, plump, double-nose bulbs. 
SPECIAL: 
50 bulbs $3.85; 100 bulbs $7.00 
1000 bulbs $67.50; 2000 bulbs $127.50 

Shipments are postpaid in the Ist and 2nd} f rones he Zones 8 

nd 4 add 15 cents per 50 bulbs, 25 cents pr 100° for zones and 
6 add 25 cents per 50 bulbs, 50 nts per 100. To zones and 8 

ibs are shipped express collect. Delivers Wl he made ut proper 


time for Fall planting 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 
612 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


$3 Lovely 


Lilies 
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for $2.75; 
Any 6 for only $5 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
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to Plant this Fall 


Millions are anxious to plant Fall Bulbs this 
year —there will not be enough to supply every- 
body. We have selected the most popular kinds in 
these Dollar Specials, so you can erder yours 
right away. Planting directions included free. 
Tall Giant Darwin Tulips Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


*erfect, cup-shaped flowe Glorious long trumpet vel- 
on long, strong stems—yellow, lows, whites, bi-colors, mixed 
red, pink, white, purple, violet Long strong stems-—ideal for 
mixed. Choicest varieties, $ beds, borders, and pots 
top-size bulbs. 8 BULBS Very special: 17 BULBS 


Fantasy Tulips Red-Cupped Daffodiis 


Huge, exotic, most beautiful Attractively marked cups in 
of all Tulips! Geranium-red © striking combinations of deep 
tinted rose, marked green oranye and many shades of red; 
Top-size bulbs. 9 BULBS pure white, creamy orlight $ 

Red Emperor Tulips yerow Petars. 12 BULBS 

Largest and most brilliant Large Fragrant Hyacinths 
of all Tulips! Amazing intense Large, stately spikes, showy 
scariet, immense streamline colors blue, red, yellow, rose a 
petals. Blooms in April pink, white, mixed—very 
Top-size bulbs. 7 BULBS fragrant. Special: 6 BULBS 


Large-Flowered Crocus 


Choicest Dutch Crocus—blue, pur- 
ple, yellow, white, striped, mixed— 
a giorious array early next spring. 
Loveliest of all flowers for the lawn; 
best in masses—order liberally $ 
at this low price. 50 BULBS 


All Bulbs Mailed Postpaid 


1? 





136 Burpee Bidg. 
Clinton, lowa 


Burpee Bidg. 
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{ Philadelphia 32, Pa. 





W. Atlee Burpee Co., Burpee Bldg. | Clinton, lowa ‘ 
Send postpaid the guaranteed Burpee Bult ed belov 
9193--Giant Darwir 9545--Giant Trumpet | 
l I 8 Bulbs $1. Datf 17 Bulbs $1. 
9342--Fant 95467--Red-Cupped 
| 9 Bulbs $1. Datfo 12 Bulbs $1. g 
9379--Red Emper 9036--Large Frayrant 
I 7 Bulbs $1. Hyacinths. 6 Bulbs $1. « 


 9542--| Floweres 
( 50 Buibs $1. 
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[ |] Send Burpee's Fall Bulb Book FREE 
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area. They must be careful not to cut latex 
cells lest the secretions pour out and drown 
them but their gravest problem is waste 
disposal. Some miners have solved this 
problem by merely feeding on the palisade 
cells and distributing the wastes over the 
floor of the mine. Others go to the trouble 
of excavating side chambers in which to 
dispose of their waste and cast skins. The 
linear and serpentine miners have yet an 
other way. As the larva feed, they leave 
the wastes behind and find a clean supply 
of food in front of them. 
the droppings are laid down in a single 
continuous central line. In others the frass 
is deposited in two parallel lines. This ex 


In some species 





plains the characteristic lines or spots by 
which many mines are marked. Many have 
developed the habit of cutting holes in the 
surface and pushing theirs out. Such a spe 
cies is the apple leaf miner. 

Most leaf miners do not start tunneling 
until the middle or latter part of Summer 
although the elm leaf miner begins shortly 
after the unfold. The 
miner also begins in early Spring 
trast to such is the locust leaf miner which 


1 


leaves dock leaf 


In con 


does not produce its mines until late in the 
Summer. Some continue excavating as 
long as the leaves remain green. The grass 
mining flies of the family Agromyzidz 
carry on their activities in sheltered places 
as late as November or December 

leaf miners attack nearly all families of 
plants. They tunnel in plants with milky 
juices, in those poisonous to higher an 
mals and sometimes even in aquatic 
Needless to say, the plants invaded by thes« 


piant 


insects suffer injury which in som«¢ 


CdSCS 
can be very extensive. In spite ot the leaf 
miners the leaves of woody plants remain 
flat and turgid but succulent leaves, such 
as those of ragweed. parsley and delphin 
result of attacks by 


often wilt as a 


miners 


ium 
the 


Damage by Miners 


Oaks are attacked by more than 5! 
cies but only one has been found abundant 
On the other 
hand, the locust leaf miner does cause con 


spt 





enough to prove serious 
siderable damage. In the same class as this 
we can place such pests as the birch leat 
miner, the boxwood leaf miner, the larch 
case bearer and the European elm sawfly 

Garden vegetables are not immune t 


the ravages of these insects. Several sp« 
cies, for instance, attack spinach and beets 
often with disastrous results. The leave 


are slit sometimes for their whole length 
turn brown and lie on the ground or dang\ 
from the stalks. A leaf may 
habitation for an entire family and if w 
hold such a leaf up to the light we may 
of the each making 

little bag and all eventually joining t 

blister. It might 


preparing 


serve as 


see several larva 
gether to make 
not be a_ bad 
for the table to take the precau 
tion of examining them lest we eat som 


a great 
idea before 


‘greens 
thing we did not bargain for 


Mass 


Bc ston 
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Curtis Giant Mulberry 


Huge, tall stemmed flowers of rich and 
most distinctive shadings of mulberry—a 
splendid new color note in poppies. An 
excellent grower of the same easy culture 
as other hardy poppies but almost twice 
as large and tall. One of many exclusive 
items in our new autumn catalog. 
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New and lovelier things for your garden, including ROSES, SHRUBS 
‘ 
For vou, who appreciate the beauty and distinction which rare imported 
bulbs and plants give to the garden, the offerings in Wayside’s new ; 
autumn catalog exceed anything you have yet seen. Page after page 4 
reveals new and choicer varieties—all in their true-life colors. Many ? 
are rare or exclusive with Wayside. , 
ae ‘ 
Ihe flower bulb section, tor example, shows the largest selection of 
_p ‘ ° —_ ‘ 
’ Holland-grown bulbs ever offered in this country. Then there are ¢ 
J new amaryllis, rare lilies and eremurus to mention but a few of the} 
other bulbs, new giant poppies, new French lilacs and newest roses 
. e “- ° \ 
including the advance offering of Butterscotch ‘ 
. e vy. . - ° r _— 
and Edith Willkie, two of the loveliest cut | 2 
flower roses in America. Both are famous Hill y ‘ 
: , . , , Wayside | ‘ 
creations and are exclusive with Wayside. ae D Ganten, || \ 
wo || ‘ 
bees eee | ‘ 
Consult our Autumn Catalog! , 
. . ~ . ‘ 
Send for America’s finest autumn catalog to ‘ 
day. Vo be sure of your copy, it is necessary that , 
you enclose 50c with your request, coins or , 
stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. N 
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Gifts From a Garden 


ACH year many of my small gifts come 

from my garden and, strange as it may 
eem, these little gifts develop into rather 
huge gifts. When Spring comes every con 
vert wants a root, a start of this or that. 
Now I am casting about for some other 
herb as good as my © Three Horsemen. ' 

Several years ago when so simple a thing 
is a linen hankerchief could not be pur 
hased for love or money I wondered why 
| had not thought to dry mint for gifts. | 
Iry mint as regularly as I can tomatoes 
l-resh mint is excellent for Summer drinks, 
auce to serve with jamb. as added flavor 
tor apple jelly and other uses. Dried mint 
eaves are still better because they ease 
mall stomach aches and feverish heads as 
well as make a tasty brew to drink on a 

ld day. 

To prepare mint gather the sprays when 
the plants look their best before the buds 
form. About the middle of the morning 
before the sun dries the oil in the leaves 
nd after the dew has gone is best. Do not 
ut them in the rain or when the leaves 
re wet. Hang the loosely-tied bunches, 
heads down, in an airy attic. When the 
plants are bone dry store them in airtight 
glass jars. Mint tea is brewed like any tea 
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lt will ease a mild headache, stomach ache 
or cold and children love it for tea parties 
It makes an acceptable gift when crushed 
and poured into a wax paper lined enve 
lope. Type a note stating how to use the 
A pinch ol 


mint taken up in the fingers is sufficient for 


mint leaves and enclose it 
a cup of tea. Brew it stronger for aches 
and pains. 

My “‘second horseman’ was sent out 
last year. My sweet lavender reveled in a 
period of abundant rain and was never s 
fragrant. In gathering it | followed dirce 
tions, cutting it when it was in bud but 
not in blossom. Then it was dried the sami 
way as I dried the mint. 

Before Christmas a handful of 


lavender 
Scr ips ol 


net, georgette and lace were fashioned int 


for each gift was measured out 


small bags tied up with ribbon and artifi 
cial violets. Housewives love lavender 
bags to place in handkerchief boxes and 
among bed linens 

My “‘third horseman” is tansy with it: 
long leaves picked and dried. An old 
fashioned housewife told me she had kept 
tansy leaves in her trunks. chests and 
clothes closets for 66 years and never lost 
a garment because of moths. Tansy had 
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been growing in my garden but I knew 
very little about it. Early this year I tied it 
in bunches as directed and hung it in al 
my clothes closets. Now all that I can spars 
s going out to help others save their prec 
ious Wearing apparel. Tansy keeps the 
chigger at a distance, too. We do not have 
chiggers but our neighbors complain of 
them so there is another little Christmas 
gift taken care of. Tansy has medicinal 
properties but if 1 keeps the moths and 
chiggers away that is enough for one herb 
to do as far as | am concerned. 
Camilla Walch Wilson 

Sedalia, Mo 


The Blue Love-in-a-Mist 


WONDER why we do not hear mor 
about the lovely blue love-in-a 
mist \ friend gave me some seeds years 
ago and we have planted them by the 
loorway entrance. They self seed and 
come up year after year. They are lovely 
by themselves and as a filler in with other 
flowers. The fern-like foliage is very at 
tractive, and. furthermore, when going t 
seed, the balloon-like seed pods are als 


Looking something like wild 


very nice 
carrots when they come up in Spring, ont 
has to be careful not to mistake them for 
these vegetables 


Mrs. Alfred I 
Chatham, N. J 


Andrews 













SAVE 15% 


ON FAMOUS GOLD MEDAL 


HOLLAND-GROWN TULIPS! 


Ready for you this Fall, directly from 
Holland, a wondrous array of lovely new 
colors in longer-blooming Tulips. Real 
Exhibition varieties. Bulbs are healthy, 
plump, 5” to 6” circumference, every bulb 
guaranteed-to-flower! 
ALL BRIGHT (Darwin) : 
Intense fiery scarlet 
PRIDE OF ZWANENBURG (Darwin) 
Blood red; Sport of Bartigon 
EROS (Double Triumph)—Delicate rose 
Largest of all Double Tulips 
KANSAS (Triumph) 
Snow white, lemon ye:low base 
SIRENE (Lily-Flowered) 
Rich rosy pink; Exhibition Tulip 
MRS. JOHN T. SCHEEPERS (Cottage) 
Large, deep golden yellow 
MARSHALL HAIG (Cottage) 
Exceptionally tine, brilliant scarlet 
INDIAN CHIEF (Breeder) 
Handsome, large coppery red 
FANTASY—World’s most gorgeous Par- 
12 — $1.25 rot tulip. Flaming + pay sewers outer 
sides of petals marked in emerald-green 
50 — $4. sic 
0 $4.50 LOUIS XIV (Breeder) 
100 — $8.50 


Large, rich purple, shaded bronze 
PRIZE WINNING NARCISSUS 
BULBS FROM HOLLAND 
AT 15% SAVINGS! 





KING ALFRED 3 12 50 100 
(Large, golden 
yellow) $ .40 $1.45 $5.50 $10.50 


SPRING GLORY (Long, yellow trumpet, 
white petals) 40 61.45 5.50 10.50 
CROESUS (incomparabilis) (Large creamy 
perianth, pale yel- 

flow cup) 35 1.25 4.50 8.75 
TWINK (Semi-double prumrose and clear 
orange) 0 1.85 6.95 13.50 
SNOW KING (Poeticus) (Glistening pure 


white perianth, broad red 





cup) 29 125 430 8.75 
MRS. E. H. KRELAGE (11 hite 
Aing Alfred) .5U 1.75 6.50 12.50 


18 Bulbs (3 each of above) $2.2 
UNUSUALLY FINE QUALITY MIXTURES 
AT UNUSUALLY LOW PRICES! 


CROCUS —A complete and lovely mixture of extra high-quality 
bulbs in all colors. For solid beds or generous planting around 


shrubbery and trees and throughout lawn. 
50 — $1.15 100 — $1.95 500 — $8.50 1000 — $15.75 


DAFFODILS— Special blending of all kinds of Daffodils and Nar- 
cissus for planting in lawns, along driveways and around ever- 
greens or shrubs, Bulbs—all finest quality Holland-grown— 
multiply and bloom from year to year without care or attention. 
(suaranteed-to-Hower bulbs will be the glory ot your early Spring 


garden. 
100 — $5.00 1000 — $45.00 


50 — $2.75 
BEDDING HYACINTHS Holland-grown, guaranteed-to-flower 


bulbs unequalled for beauty and fragrance. Plants in beds, bor- 
ders or around evergreens and shrubbery. 
4.9 100 — $9.75 


15 — $1.75 50 — 
RAINBOW MIXTURE DARWIN TULIPS—The popular, large, long- 


stemmed, May-fiowering tulips in all their lovely colors. First 

quality bulbs, guaranteed to bloom 

12 — 95¢ 25 — $1.75 0 — $3.25 100 — $5.95 
500 — $27.50 1000 — $52.50 


All bulbs postpaid within 400 miles of New York City 


FREE! Fascinating, new GOLDFARB FALI 
CATALOG in full color! A helpful, handsome 
addition to your garden library, showing high 
quality bulbs at Goldfarb’s usual low prices. Send 
for your free copy today! 





158 East 57St., New York 22, N.Y. + Plaza 3-3730 


America’s Largest Florist 









Soot, Ashes and Cinders 


The part they can be made to play 
in producing good garden crops 


HERE are many by-products that may be used by gardenet 

which seemingly have some value for growing crops. Un 
fortunately, the scientific information regarding these does not 
give one much confidence in their use. Yet, we know from ex | 
perience that they have sufficient value that they are better use 
in the garden than thrown in the dump. In considering this on 
must keep in mind that nothing will benefit plants much whic! 
are growing on what one might consider a good garden soi! 
On the other hand, on a faulty soil where crops are grown with 
difficulty there are many possible corrective effects which ma 
be brought about by incorporating certain materials. 

A group of materials about which many gardeners expres 
interest are the products left when we burn wood or coal. W: 
know considerable about the content of wood ashes. They con 
tain the mineral content which was taken from the soil to grow 
the tree: Calcium, potash, phosphorus, magnesium, manganese 
boron and other mineral elements which were needed by the 
plant and, being in a very soluble form, can be used again b 





growing plants. They are not destroyed in the burning eve: 
though they may have formed different compounds. Most ar 
in the oxide form and have a sweetening effect on the soil. | 
not used too freely wood ashes are excellent to apply around 
growing plants and, if available should never be thrown on a 
dump. Whether it is economical to buy wood ashes depend 
entirely upon the cost. Leached wood ashes are of little valu 
since the soluble nutrients have been lost. 


Fertilizing Properties of Soot 

Soot trom wood also has value. It contains carbon and som: 
ammonia. It has a sweetening effect on the soil and will give a 
quick response to growing plants. The ammonia, even though 
in small quantities, is very effective in causing the plants to in 
tensify the green of the foliage. It has about the same effect as 
a water solution containing household ammonia. A _ smal! 
amount of ammonia will go a long way and should be used 
with care. If used too freely, it may scorch the foliage. It 
well to soak the ground after soot has been applied. 

Carban itself has a beneficial effect on the soil in that it causes 
bacteria to work faster and accumulate humus and fix mor 
nitrogen from the air. It also has great absorptive capacities 
which may be highly beneficial in soils which tend to bake badl 
or in very sandy soils. Both ashes and soot are most effective 
when mixed with the soil, in which case they can be used in 
much larger quantities. Any harmful effects which may be ex 
perienced from these materials is not due to toxicity but to con 
centration, and too heavy an application in one spot. I have 
found them particularly good for perennials and especially 
for delphiniums and roses. 

Soot from oil or coal is probably as good, providing the o 
has been burned properly. Oily soot should be worked into the 
soil. If it is dry and fluffy it can be used freely around plants 
People have told me it will keep Japanese beetles away. I havi 
no explanation for this, however, but I have seen creosoted 
bags, burned slowly to give a smudge, keep beetles from grape 
arbors. The smoke was permitted to envelop the foliage. Need 
less to say, soot from oil should be used when there is no wind 
I would hesitate to have it drift over the foliage. Likewise, it 
difficult to wash off the skin and should be used with caution 

I have seen soot intensify the green of cucumbers. This 
explained on the basis of the ammonia supplying a very efficient 
form of nitrogen but why it should cause intensification of the 
pigment in flowers is beyond my comprehension, although som: 
people make this claim. Also, I have seen a surface application 
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of magnesium limestone intensify the 
green of cucumbers as well as other plants. 
The same effect produced by soot may 
actually have been due to the same cause. 

Cinders and coal soot are also recom 
mended on heavy soils as a means of loos 
ening the soil. In the case of cinders it is 
a physical effect. In the case of soot it is 
probably a chemical one. Cinders contain- 
ng sulphur produce some acidity which 
might need to be corrected with lime. 

Prof. Richard Farnham tried screened 
cinders for germinating seeds and growing 
eedlings and has found them ideal. The 
cinders are sterile, free from weed seeds 
and prevent damping off because it is prac- 
tically impossible to over-water the flats. 
\fter the seedlings were established he ap 
plied a nutrient solution and grew some 
»f the nicest seedlings I have ever seen. 

Wood ashes and soot can also be used 
to advantage in making composts. Not 
nly do they have a sweetening effect but 
they supply minerals and, in the case of 
soot, the carbon which helps to build up 
humus. Even charcoal has advtanges for 
this purpose. 

You can grow plants in a garden with 
out using fertilizer. A combination of 
soot, wood ashes, lawn clippings, compost 
and leguminous hay, if used in sufficient 
juantities and in correct proportions, will 
grow excellent plants. The question is 
whether one can afford to do it that way. 


ea Victor A. Tiedjens. 


Saving Vegetable Seed 


AVING home grown seed for planting 

the next year is a good practice for 
some crops, but there are important excep- 
tions. Any plant which is naturally self- 
fertilized will remain true to type and seed 
trom it can be saved for at least one year. 
| hey include peas, beans and lima beans. 

l’omato and pepper seed saved from the 
garden is generally satisfactory but requires 
pecial handling. The should be 
washed in a strainer and dried in the sun 
before being stored. 

Seed from crops naturally cross-pollin 
ated, such as sweet corn, melons, cucum 
bers and squash, are seldom satisfactory 
ind should not be saved unless a single 
variety has been grown. Seed from hy 
brid vegetables should never be saved. 

Packeted seed that is left over from this 
ears planting need not be discarded. 
Most seed will germinate and grow as well 
the second year as the first and some are 
good up to five years. The only seeds that 
hould not be saved are those belonging 

) the parsley family 
parsley, 


seed 


carrots, parsnips, 
and many herbs. These 
eeds are oily and seldom germinate the 
econd year. 


celery 


Place seed which is being saved in 
trong envelopes and label them properly. 
l'o protect the seeds from insect damage. 
lust them lightly with a seed disinfectant 
r hydrated lime. Store in a ventilated, 
netal box in a dry, cool place. 


1946 
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Lilacs planted this fall will make 
Spring-Time Lilac-Time for the rest 
of your life. And what’s more—they 
will be a heritage for your children, 
for these beloved flowers are cher- 
ished as old friends. 


The new French Hybrid Lilacs are 
the life work of the hybridizer, 
Victor Lemoine. Their superb 
colors and giant trusses of profuse 
bloom, which come at an early age, 


are spectacular. Hardiness, vigor, 
and disease resistance place them in 
the front rank of all shrubs. 


Write for our Lilac Catalog 








PEONIES— 


Will be ready to plant in September and October. You should make 
your selection now and we will send them when you wish them. 
[f you have not our list. we will be glad to send you a copy. 
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WEST NEWBURY 
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Established in 1832 
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Send for Stumpp & Walter Co.'s 
COMPLETE NEW BULB CATALOG 


Featuring hundreds of the finest varieties of American 


—~Dutch 


Again, Stumpp & Walter Co. offers you probably the most extensive and 
complete list of bulbs in the United States—Bulbs of Known Quality—in a 
beautifully illustrated 48 page Catalog which is a profusion of color, with 
all Exhibition varieties shown in full color 

Featured are hundreds of distinct varieties of Tulips, Narcissus, Hyacinths, 
Lilies and Miscellaneous Bulbs—the choicest and finest types available. 


English—and French Grown Flower Bulbs. 


Write at once for your Free Catalog 


Stipe alee 


Seeds — Bulbs — Plants — Garden Supplies 








132-138 CHURCH STREET DEPT.HO NEW YORK 8, N. Y, 
Suburban Stores Stamford, Conn Englewood, N. J 
L White Plains, N.Y Newark Hempstead, L. 1 
—— fa gf ——————— —— 
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,et A 
Here's How to Have the Finest 
Blooms Next Spring—Sow Seeds This Fall! 
You'll have large, double flowers galore on up- 
right spikes 3 to4 ft. tall—a wonderful array of 
light blue, dee p blue, lavender, ’ 


| P . 
pink, red, rose a 













salmon, 
, mixed. Easy to grow. 
No special care is needed. The young plants are 
very hardy and will live over winter. One of the 
finest flowers for the garden and bouquets. 


PY | 
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and white 





To see for yourself, we'll send vou a Writ 
‘ f Burpee Giant Double Lar} 
isF REE, with complete dire " sper iy Need 
planting and « ; 4 Burpee eed Catalog FREE 
RRs asad mina hadbeaty Bi 
Write Today—Send Stamp for Postage! [Pi gP 
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W. Atlee Burpee Co. /* 


Eis y 
+2 x . x. 
137 Burpee Building op 127 Burpee Building fins 

Philadelphia 32, Pa Stinton, lowa J 
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INCH LILAC 
Rk: 4 4a me 


Beautifully and Individually Grown 





1 Pres. Grevy 
1 Glori de Moulins 
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Mme. LeMoine 


LARGEST TOP SIZE BULBS 


All 3 for $3.75 Postpaid 2-3 Size 12 to 1.20, 36 3.35 
FREE: S i ) early 100 1 *9.00 postpaid my 
“te ; y , —— , 
r . n Octobe Send for complete Bulb Catalog én color 
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MABEL L. FRANKLIN 
1357 15th Av. S 
Minneapolis 


CONLEY’S St0ss0m Farm 


ENCH LILACS Minn BOX 386H EUGENE, OREGON 
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4 
Gull for FALL PLANTING 


“4 CONLEY’S RAINBOW MIXTURE 








Fireweed Recommended 


HE fireweed, Epilobium angustifo 

lium, is one of the most attractive and 
most easily propagated native wild flow 
ers. It is an ideal plant for the beginner 
in wild flower culture and is unsurpassed 
for planting on dry gravelly banks and re 
cent roadside cuts. Being one of the very 
first plants to take hold on burned-over 
lands and newly-made waste places, it is 
particularly adapted to this use and its dis 
tribution might well make a satisfactory 
minor project for some garden clubs or 
conservation groups. 

The plant, itself, grows to a height of 
three to four feet or more and produces its 
attractive rosy-purple blooms in long ter 
minal racemes from early July well into 
September, according to its location. The 
period of bloom in any given location, also, 
is long often lasting six weeks or more 
The leaves are more or less alternate and 
willow-like and the roots perennial. The 
long, slender, curving seed pods which be 
gin ripening sometime in August follow 
the blooms right up the stem, both being 
present for some time. 

While it will grow on a wide variety 
of soils, it seems to prefer one of an open 
gravelly nature. Likewise it does best in 
full sun, although it will stand some shade 
As for soil reaction, it seems to prefer one 
somewhat on the acid side. Among its 
companion plants are often various grasses 
raspberries, ferns, sweetfern and such 
other uncultivated plants as daisies, yar 
row and hawkweed 

Propagation is readily accomplished by 
sowing the seeds as soon as ripe—they are 
not as good keepers as many other seeds 
in a light sandy soil. By the following Fall 
the plants should be large enough to set 
out in their permanent locations. Thi 
plants spread by means of creeping 
root-stocks and this may readily be taker 
idvantage of and the plants propagated 
by division as well. 

As for its range, one need have no fear 
This plant or closely-related forms ar 
found all the way from Greenland and 
Labrador west to Alaska and south as far 
as the Carolinas, Kansas and parts of Cali 
f For those who are interested 
white variety has also been found and al! 


plants of whatever color mak« 
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1 very good 


bee pasturage 


The Potomac Fall Rose Show 
HE 10th 


Potomac Rose Society 
the fover of the Nk W 
Washington, D. ¢ 


[his event has nol be 


annual Rose Show of th 


will be held in 


National Museum 
September 28 and 29 


en held since 194 


president of th 


plans now und 


ind J. Morton Franklin 
society, has stated that 
way are for an outstanding show 

To assist gardeners in the Washington 
rea to prepare for this show the society 1: 
preparing instructions on the culture, s« 
exhibition 


These will be released through the 


lection and care of roses for 
news 


papers and the radio 
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LILIES 


of Real Distinction 


Brenda Watts. Handsome and vigor- 
ous plant with outward-facing, 
grenadine-red blooms. July. 5 ft. 

Ea. $1.50, Doz. $16.50 


Brownii. Tailored white trumpets. The 
reverse is chocolate brown. June. 


30-inch. Ea. $2.25, Doz. $24.75 
Candidum. Fragrant white Madonna 
Lily. June. 4 to 6 ft. 
Ea. 45c, 70c, 90c, $1.10 
Doz. $5.00, $7.75, $10.00, $12.00 
Concolor. Sparkling stars of brilliant 
scarlet. June. 2 ft. 
Ea. 40c, Doz. $4.25 
Edna Kean. Outward facing blooms of 
brilliant cherry-red. July. 4 ft. 
Ea. $1.50, Doz. $16.50 
Martagon Album. Cool, and lovely 
with a graceful stem of pendent, 
ivory-white blooms. June. 4 to 6 ft. 
Ea. 75c, Doz. $7.50 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. The warm-ivory 
recurved blooms are delicately 
flushed with pink and gold. June. 
4 to 6 ft. Ea. $3.50 
Superbum. Gold and orange Turk's 
| caps heavily spotted “* brown. 
) July. 5 to 9 ft. Ea. 40c z. $4.25 
| Tsingtauense. wns ar lacquer- a star- 
| shaped blo with long quilled 
| petals. Very rare. July. 30-inch. 
| 
| 





Ea. $1.50, Doz. $16.50 
Umbellatum Violet Niles Walker. First 


time offered. Striking clear un- 

spotted Persimmon-orange cup- 

haped blooms on 30-inch stems. 
Ea. $7.50 


San 


GARDEN LILIES 


Alan and Esther 


North Springfield 


Partial list on request. 


Macneil 
Vermont 





Full catalogue of 150 varieties is 25c. 
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Continuous 











easy to 1 mmer 
ike m¢ wing ré al time-saver 


"Ouly $9.75 and fully guaranteed. 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 


AYER, MASS. 








Time to Plant Peonies 
EONIES grow easily 


start and are not exacting in their de 
mands, although they will not share their 
space with grass or other plants. Give them 
a row or bed in not too heavy soil which 
has been well dug and enriched, a sunny 
exposure and good drainage. The s 
should be prepared several weeks before 
planting. If the bed is newly made and 
loose when planting it will settle, thus in 
creasing the depth of soil over the clumps 
In early Fall dig holes two feet apart, a 
foot in diameter and sufficiently deep to 
cover the clumps one-half to one inch but 
no more. 

[amp the bottom of the hole to pre 


after a correct 


pace 


vent later settling before placing the roots. 
Then after soaking the clumps in water 
for an hour plant carefully with the bud 
or at the top. Hold the roots erect, 
cover nearly level, water and finish with 
The depth of the soil covering 1s 


“eye 


dry soil. 
the secret of blooming 

Being heavy an 
annual dressing of manure mixed, if pos 
sible, with composted soil. Here in Arkan 
sas we apply it about January 1, encircling 
It done later in the 
course. | they 
for exhibition 


feeders peontes relish 


the plants will be 
North. of 
budded, if 
the lateral buds are very tender 
bud at the 


rger flowers, often six inches 


are dis 
when 


ater 
wanted 
7 his lk ives 
central to 
and la 
in diameter. A dust mulch should be cre 
ated after each rain until blooming time 
ather has enc 


one top promote 


stronger 


If unnaturally warm w: yur 


aged activity too early, mulch lightly with 


grass clippings to disc growth for 
while. 
Peony bl 
the 
many 


They need their stems and foliage through 


yurage 


OMS art e characteristic of 


he 


mor 


variety after t second year and for 


vears are a show unto themselves 


the Summer for root and eve development 
and may need added water during a dr‘ 
season Also, at no time should much 
foliage be cut. After the flowers shed 

clip off the seed pods. If the stalks seem 


cut them low and burn al 


G1isease d 


\fter freezing, cut all sten few 1 
rom the ground and burn them 
' ote 1wainst cart y er an ailmi 
eonies may be attacked by botryt 
bl cht ind other 1u “ 
Young shoots wilt and turn gt 
black. This affects the developmet 
buds if not ntrolled. Bordeaux n 
ippliec Sp! n¢ nit 
the controls 
Ants on buds are harmk | 
h W e¢ S r¢ I H A \ 
xe checked by a tw I Or 
ingi may be con 
solution and aphi vith 1 
rotenone spray. If root kn 5 ri 
dig and remove the infested parts, clean 
the healthy port ur lant t 
fresh soil 
Propagation is practiced by division 
seed or grafting, although the first is thi 
nly one used by amateurs. After ra 


| 
} 
} 
| 


| 
| 








PLANT BEAUTIFUL 
FRENCH 24 


tig « 


LILACS 9973 


THIS FALL! «¢ Qe" 


Having made a specialty of 
French Lilacs for over 25 
years, we can assure our 
customers of the finest 
quality plants in a large 
list of the best vari- 
eties--ALLGROWN ‘3 ™% 
ON THEIR OWN ot am 
ROOTS—a process which 
takes longer but insures fine 
hardy plants, true to type. 


A SPECIAL LILAC OFFER . 


Four of the world’s finest and most 
dependable sorts for the beginner 
with good lilacs. 






Buffon, finest of the rose pinks 3-4 ft. $3.00 
Charles Joly, best double red 3-4 ft. 2.00 
Jules Simon, beautiful soft blue 3-4 ft. 2.50 
Mme. Lemoine, fine double white 3-4ft. 2.00 


A Regular $9.50 value for $8.50 
Express Collect 
Fall is the best time to plant 


GORGEOUS PEONIES 


in great variety, with selections of the best of 
Early, Midseason and Late types, are offered 
in Our 


Beautiful Colored Catalog. It’s Free. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS 


142 East Division Street, Faribault, Minn. 











PLANT PEONIES NOW 


for Spring Flowers 








Baroness Schroeder. Late; pa a 
Claire Dubois. Late itiny pink l « 

Edulis Superba. Early; bright rose-pink. $1 ea 
Edward Teas. Deep r red. § 0 ea 

Festiva Maxima. White flecked crimson. $1 ea 


Karl Rosenfield. Bric yht 


6 P! ants for $6 $0 ppd 
RE} 


CUNNINGHAM GARDENS waned IND 











| MUELLER'S TULIPS 


is Sel r 1 grown bulbs |] 2 inches 
| ter Jutpertorn thers tor size 
f flows 
per doz 
FANTASY (Pink Parrot $1.50 
RED X (Red 1.75 
VESTA (White LJ? 
BACCHUS (Violet Blue 1.25 
VAN ZYL (Rose 2.00 
BARTIGON (Crimson) 1.40 


4 each of above postpaid for $3.00 


MUELLER’S TULIP GARDENS 
Dept. H Beaverton, Oregon 











STASSEN 
TULIPS 


DIRECT FROM 


HOLLAND 


Bulbs purchased now for & 
September delivery will be 

fresh packed in Holland, @ 
very best quality, and as 
sured varieties. STASSEN 
ships direct from its own 
large Holland farms you 
pay no middleman profits 


NEW POST WAR VARIETIES 
OF DARWIN TULIPS 






Per doz 
SCARLET LEADER, bright scarlet $1.50 
GOLDEN AGE, golden yellow 1:35 
DEMETER, purplish blue 1.55 
THE PEACH, peach color 1.55 
WILDLUST, snow white 1.35 


COLLECTION BG °*ive new tuips 29 for $3.50 


STASSEN’S FAMOUS 
DARWIN TULIP MIXTURE 
12 for$1.10 25for$2 100 for $7.50 





at STASSEN 





FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 
Piant Now! Indoors or Out. 
Will Bloom This Oct.-Nov. 
in the Garden or Border, 
Even Indoors (without soil 
or water). 
STASSEN Fall Flowering Crocus are 
perfectly hardy. Each bulb produces 
many flowers, bloom a few weeks 
after planting. Mixed varieties 

25 for $1.00 100 for $3.75 

ORDER NOW 















nd for free illustrated catalog 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Dept. 16 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





DOUBLE ACTION 


ZOTOX 


CRAB GRASS KILLER 
Kills Both Plants and Seeds 


8 oz. $1.00 - 16 oz. $1.50 
32 oz. $2.50 - 5 lb. $4.50 
8 ounces treats 1,000 sq. ft. 
Mailed free East of Mississippi 


Descriptive Circular free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Company” 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston 9, Mass. 














SEND TODAY 
for 32-page Bulb 
d R yr atal g 
3 tor $1.00; 12 for $3.00 prepaid n full col 


TOP SIZE, FIRST-GRADE BULBS) =a’ 


RICH & SONS (66) NURSERY _| 


DEPT. H, HILLSBORO. OREGON 





vears of blooming a clump may be taken 
up and divided in the Fall. Nevertheless, 
it is better in a home garden never to lift 
or divide clumps that are doing well. They 
resent disturbance. 

The display of colors and types in 
standard catalogues is thrilling. The early 
single deep reds and lighter reds are very 
large and showy. Later come the more 
fully-centered and the doubles. 

Among the pinks with incurved or 
fluffy ball-like centers surrounded by larger 








guard petals we find the Mons. Jules Elie 
with Edulis Superba a close second, fol 
lowed by the darker and fragrant 
Marie Crousse. In the reds and crimsons 
Karl Rosenfield, Grover Cleveland 


very 


come 
louis Van Houtte, Messionier and Dor- | 
chester. Then the lovely whites may be 
used to fill in the group. One may want 
bed of them but a single plant is better 


11 
none at al 


than 
Lillian P. Seale 

Hot Springs, Ark 
Pentas Desirable Plants 
ENTAS 
our most satisfactory bedding plants in 
the South. A year ago we placed cuttings 


is rapidly becoming one ot 


of halt-matured wood in beds where the 
plants were to grow. They were kept | 
damp and shielded from the sun until | 


[he resulting plants bloomed con 
stantly shout the Summer and Win 
ter and grew toa eee of five feet, witha 
the same distance, 
broken back 
friend: and in nearby 
ikewise, the plants were pruned 


rooted 
throug 
spread of about even 
though they 
cuttings for 


were to supply 
here 
towns. | 
severely this Spring but are covered with 
blossoms now 


The 
and about four 


deeply veined | 


The smal] 


leaves are dark green, 
inches in length 


flowers form a dense flat cluster three to 
four inches across and bloom for weeks, 
with new flowers opening as rapidly as | 


the old ones wilt 
half inch 
and five stamens 


The flowers are tubular 
and have five 

The fact that all 
e plants the | 
they resemble 
bouvardias and are of the same family. W: 
varieties: P a pale 
kermesina 
and P. 


one across petals 
parts of 
the flower are fives give th 


pentas 


In 


name In general 


four lanceolata 


le: P 
white, 


have 
rOs¢ P 
wh ich 


Carmine 
rtiniana 


purp 
alba qua 
rose col yred 


add much to the annual 
- } 
gardens of the 
They are rapid grow 
a well-balanced 
weeks and water in 
bought from ; 


may be 


Pentas would 
perennial northern sec 
tions of 


ers, if 


{ 1 , 
ertilizer 


our country 


given a handful of 


every Six 


dry season. Plants may be 


nursery each Spring or cuttings 


placed in a pot in the Fall, kept in the 
shade until rooted and then set in a sunny 
window. This will inst lants for bed 
ding the next Spring Por ntas do not appear 
to have any disease pest r special soil 
ze: 
I r\ 
C es | 


Sunny Border, inc. 
A NEW NAME 
Yes. but not a new business 


For years we were known as the Norwalk 
Perennial Garden. and our creations and 
novelties have been accepted and appreci- 
ated by garden lovers throughout the land. 
Now, with greatly expanded facilities, we 
can offer you the most complete selections of 
worthwhile Hardy Plants in New England. 


Just look at these choice items: 


PYRETHRUM SCARLET GLOW 
It is truly exciting to offer this new giant 
Painted Daisy to our customers. The deep 
scarlet flowers are easily four inches across, 
borne singly on sturdy four-foot stems. Be 
side its lovely color and huge size, it is hardy 
and coney grown. 

-75 3 for $2.00 12 for $7.50 
GEUM WILTON RUBY 

this hardy evergreen Geum 
literally covered with 
double flowers. The ( olor is rich ruby- 


3 for $1.40 12 for $4.75 
PENSTEMON ROSE ELF 


Penstemon has large 
It is compact and 


each § 


Our 
has 
large 
red. 


very own, 
20-inch stems, 


This new, low-growing 


‘lear, rose-colored flowers. 


neat with shiny leathery foliage, just the 
thing for the front of vour border. 
each 8.75 3 for $2.00 12 for $7.50 


oO Fall Catalog, listing hundreds of hardy 
plants, some neu sone ld. 


ours for the asking 


SUNNY BORDER, INC. 


Dept. B 


iw 


Kensington, Conn. 











DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 
ORDER NOW for Fall Planting 


Need little space, easy to care for—-Bear 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest varieties—-grafted 
on true Malling stock. Also: 


PEACHES—-PEARS—-PLUMS—APRICOTS 
NECTARINES—CHERRIES 


$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


Z ESPALIERS-~ trained FruitTrees 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative Fruitful. 


I have specialized exclusively 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees 
Order NOW. Stock is limited. Write for illus 
trated Folder J. Address: 





deli 





HENRY LEUTHARDT 





Port Chester - New York 


KING STREET opposite COMLY AVENUE 











sIvety flowers for your rock 
garden, border window box. 10 


set 6 in. apart will make a 50-ft. bor jer 
PRIZE MIXTURE 
100 plants, $3.75 ppd. 
250 plants, $8.00 ppd. 
Order Today! 
B t FREE 
PITZONKA’ S ‘PANSY FARM 


Box 396A 
Bristol, Pa. 


Gaily colored ve 


PITZONKA’S 

















CALIFORNIA 


New! From 


DIRECT 
TO YOU postpaid 
Easy-to-Grow 


DART Lily 


(Formerly sold only to Nurseries and Florists) 





Glorious fragrant satin white bells with luxuriant 
curving foliage, for house plants, gardens, cut flowers. 

Vigorous, sturdy, each year bulbs multiply, plants 
grow larger, more profusely bloomed! Sent at —— 
time, with directions for all climates. Bulb Specia 


$1.00 eo. 3 for $2.00 $6.00 doz. 
AMERICAN BULB GROWERS 


Dept. S - 12 Geary St., San Francisco &, Calif. 





* Finest CROFT Easter Lily Starting Stock 
available for Commercial Growers ® 





ra 
y 





offers a colorful 


Rey = series of illustrated 








listings of selected 
garden flowers. 













Write now for the 
SPRING BULB CATALOG 
@ Daffodils, Tulips, miscellaneous 
bulbs; at each successive season 
you will receive an illustrated list of 
Roses, Seeds, Summer Flowering 
Bulbs..also Cultural Pamphlets. 


Che S€ rr 


101H EAST BROADWAY, EUGENE, OREGON 


ADVANCE OFFER | 









land's most gor- 
geous bulbs...a glowing 
crimson-sccrlet beauty of 
gigantic size. Order now at 
this unheard-of low, advance 
price. 
10 for $1.00 25 for $2.00 
Postpaid Anywhere in U.S.A 


FREE BULB BOOKLET 


Magnificent listing in full color 
of Dutch tulips, hyacinths, crocus, 
American daffodils, lilies. 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
E K’ i.) 136 Breck Bldg. 
BOSTON 9. | 


September 1, 1946 


Beware of Garden Rue 


ASED upon my own sad experience | 
wish to offer a word of warning re 
garding rue, Ruta graveolens, or ‘herb of 
grace,’ which I used as a low hedge 
around my herb and flower beds. Last 
season, when the plants were set out they 
were handled with no ill effects. I 
the lovely lacy foliage as a background 
for old-fashioned ‘‘tussie mussie”’ 
ments throughout the Summer. 
In June this year, however, 
paring to clip the tops as the rue came into 
bloom in order that the plants might not 
seed themselves through the beds, | 
warned by a friend that at blooming time 
rue might be irritating to the skin and 
therefore, protected my hands and arms 
Later when cultivating th and neg 
lecting to take this precaution | accident 
ally brushed against the top of the hedge 
with most disastrous results. 


used 
arrange 


while pre 


Was 


e beds 


| developed a 
severe case of rue poisoning on both hands 
and arms. 

I found the rash may be controlled by 
the use of “‘gentian violet’ but it is a long 
slow process during which one looks and 
feels like a outcast. Therefore, | 
suggest that any contact with this plant 
be immediately followed by a 
scrubbing with brown soap. 

Nevertheless, rue has many uses, in 
cluding medicinal, industrial, household 
and culinary. The bruised leaves have been 
used as a cure for headaches, rheumatism 
and eye ailments. Branches of rue, hung 
in the room are supposed to drive away 
flies. The oil is used to give odor to sweet 
pea perfume. Also many uses are listed for 
the kitchen. However, in none of my herb 
books do I find any mention of the fact 
that this unusual and beautiful plant is as 
potentially dangerous as either poison ivy 
or sumac. 


social 


thorough 


Let the gardener beware! 
Nancy Allen 


New London, Conn 


A Way to Outwit Raccoons 


A MY Summer home the garden is in 
the woods. I had to give up growing 
corn when a family of raccoons moved in 
As there was no sign of the coons, after a 


few years | planted corn. Yet, just as soon 


as it began to reach the eating stage the 
coons bega in to tear it down | pul ed every 
ear that was fit to eat and boiled it at onc 


for 15 or 20 minutes. When it was cold | 
put it into the ice box. Each day we boiled 
for five or ten minutes what we ate. In 


this way the corn kept and was sweet and 
fresh as long as it lasted—for a week. 
Since I had to eat corn in the city the 
last two years, I did the same thing. As 
soon as it comes into the house it is boiled 
and put 


better to eat, 


into the ice box and is so much 
if one can get it before it has 


too long 


Anne H. 


been picked 
Robinson 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


403 


tVUV 





MAYFAIR’S YEARLY OFFER OF 
“BLUE RIBBON” COLLECTIONS 
For st INNY ROC K G ARDE NS 


A choice sels lon i grown and 
protuse pot-growy | erl speck Dif 
ferent shades and period of m. $3.50 

For SHADY ROCK GARDENS 
A collection of 4 €a ! ind showy 
species all pot Various shades and 
period of bloor bn 

For WAI GARDENS 

\ c¢ ll ol eially 
cl ser 1¢ Ss te 
choice o } 

The 3 above collections, $10.00 

3 collections of L kind, $10.00 

vl \YF AIR NURSE RIES Ss 

Orchard St. & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J 














Our Complete Catalog will 


show you the way to a more 


] 


beautiful garde: Illustrated 


and described are New and 
Old 


dendrons, 


Rhodo- 
and De- 


Vines and all 


Roses, Azaleas, 
Evergreen 
ciduous Shrubs, 
the best 
Free East of Miss.; 25 cts 


elsewhere 


Perennial Flowers. 








pYejejejlil omae abit. 


Nurserymen 


§22 Paterson Ave., E. Rutherford, N. J. 











HOW TO GROW ROSES 


by J. Horace McFarland 


Price $2.00 





HORTICULTURE 


Ma achusetts Ave 
i t », Mass 





LANDSCAPE 
Lea grt ¥ sARDENING 


A tho 
regiona nditions, f y h f wb ne 
LANDSCAPE! 5 NERS. and those 
wh wish ¢t 
oll now 
NATIONAL LANDS — E INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-9, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angel 1, Cal 


ind Robert Pyle 








DON’T KILL YOUR 
Flower Arrangements 


rtens life of coamal of 
« hae ratory experiments ata 
years of practical use of a 
s and hospitals prove daily 
; and even harmful 






life far beyon¢ 
h ye sped arr anging 
ise of > FLOWER-PEP per vase 
No more scouring or 
c 1lding of unpleas- 

xi int slimy residue 
_ hee a FLOWER-PEPS keep 
. oe water sweet andclean 
. oN net, FLOWER-PEPS are 
~ ‘ : the original and only 
product to combine 

successfully in one 
cteria-destroying fac 


snts to in 


water or dis 


rease the life 





waste. Just 
Sani-tape 
Soe asy to 


tin« 1g h salt the life of 


Seal-tite 


pin a dollar to this ad and mail today 


sine for 
of 50 FLOWER-PEPS, or $ $3 oc ) 


) for 200 pos 


+ 
t 


DEALERS WRITE 


FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 


Dept. H-9 Box *’A,’’ Needham 92, Mass. 





© & 
7 & 
© NEW GIANT $ 

* 
a e 
; GJ BREEDER TULIPS $ 
* ® 
9 we 
« 6 
@ BONNIE PRINCE. Lilac, lighter edges. + 
S CUNERA. Violet-purple, bronze edges. 4 
@ GARDEN MAGIC. Light purple, golden- © 
$ bronze edges. $2 per doz. $15 per 100. @ 
© MR. J. J. BOUWMAN. Salmon-red, white 
& edge. 6 
$ GEORGES GRAPPE. Mauve, blue base. $ 
@ MEMPHIS. Bicolor yellow and bronze. £ 
& Except where noted, Top-size bulbs, o 
$ $1.65 per doz. $12 per 100 $ 
e SPECIAL HORTICULTURE OFFER a 
& 36 Bulbs (6 each of above) $5.00 e 
$ 72 Bulbs (12 each of above) $9.00 $ 
@ Breeder Tulips in mixture. Top-size bulbs, @ 
© $1.50 per doz.; $10 per 100 J 
@ FREE: i for our complete color catalog of * 
$ Bulbs Paemiale and Roses Box A $ 
3 CARROLL GARDENS “xisvicns” $ 
4 Maryland 4 
FHEOOHTDVOOOOHOS32O0OSOO8OOCO 





Kill the Weeds That Kill the Lawn”’=——— 


“DANDYRILL” 


Kills the Weeds That 
Kill the Lawn 
WITHOUT 
INJURING GRASS 

H 





So ne ‘ wn weeds without 
| PROTEXALL | ee ae 
| All Purpose Spray lweed, sumac 


6 ounces (treats 2,500 sq. 
ft.) $1.00 prepaid 

24 ounces (treats 10,000 sq. 

4 ounces $1 ppd t.) $3.00 prepaid 

Pound $3 ppd. 








PLANT PRODUCTS 
Dept. H 


CORP. 
Blue Point, N. Y 











Notes From an Indiana Garden 


ISSOURI WONDER beans are an 

improvement over the dependable 
Kentucky Wonders, we find. They seem a 
little tender and inclined to 
stringiness while they retain the produc 
tivity of Kentucky Wonder. 
as they are throughout this sec 


more less 


Grown on 
the corn, 
tion, they produce bountiful crops right 
frost with additional work of 

We plant beans at 
about every third hill of corn and pull out 


the weaker plant. 


[he loved by south 
ern gardeners, will far outyield the larger. 
latter pole | 


up to no 


poling usually two 


little butter beans, 


limas and will produce well on 
poorer soil. We have found both the pur 
ple splotched Florida and the white Caro 
Sieva What 
could not eat green we dried for Winter. 

With light sandy soil 
Summers. that 


lina almost too prolific. we 
garden and 
always seodaced one or 


in OUT § 


1 
more pell 


of dry weather we thought we 


were clever always to use compost in each 


hill of our pole limas. Last year, however, 
we had a wet season and our pole limas 
fell prey to bacterial blight, doubtless en 


couraged by our planting method. We de 
this mulch 
moisture measure, if 


alone as a 
the Sum 
ry, but to let the water drain freely 
way from the Experts say that 
lime and phosphorus helps to 
prevent blight but once established there is 
little chance 


cided year to use 
preserving 
mer is d 
roots. 


plenty ol 


of control. 


\ clever but unschooled gardener | 
friable soil in a 
when he took it 
He further 
handicapped by having a road through it 


where heavy trucks had packed it down 


know has wonderfully 


plot that was pure clay 


OVer some years ago. Was 


l:very 


year he gathers leaves and grass 
cuttings from every possible source. He 
trenches this material under in the Fal! 
vhen he spades for next Spring's “early 


garden.’ He gathers all the shrub cuttings 
tree trimmings he can get and burns 
them on his garden plot for the potash they 

He uses lime ‘‘when the soil be 
get stiff and does not crumble well 
and things do not grow right.”’ 


and 


contain 
gins to 


He uses comparatively little chemical 
fertilizer but buys manure for his plot. 
Part of his success is due, I think, to the 


fact that he has brought in so much extra 
humus he has raised the level of his onion 
bed, for that it better 
drainage. As proof of his success in soil 
ement, he raises large onions in one 
year from seed. 


example, so has 


manag 


Leeks would be raised in every 
if everyone knew how easy they 
Although the seed shou] 
in the season, 


garden 
are to 
d be started 
it can be planted any 
for leeks will live over 


grow. 
early 
time in our latitude 
Winter with 


no protection and produce 


enormous stalks the next season. The rec 
ommended practice of transplanting the 
seedlings into deep trenches when the 


plants are big enough to handle makes the 


white save 


longe r. We 


sowing the seed in a deep trench 


time by 
covering 


portion 


i 
r= 






Giant flowers 
with oversized 


petals, ruffled 


stems with most 
4fl wers fragr 
@ f 1 pk. each (all 8) 


g. Have the be t swet for $2.00 
shia igi GIANT RUFFLED 
MIXTURE, 02. $1.00 
4 ounces $3.75 


Ask for Catalog; many color illustrations 


8 SEPARATE COLORS 


| lls 4 ahora FLOWER 
NANAWEeIIS eg sotenond 40 Years 


256-D Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 








AMERICAN GROWN 


18 Llp 








90 bulbs $10.00 | 


POSTPAID 
@ This is an assortmen 
selected from the f 
varieties and most 
lant colors that come In 
Darwin & Breeder types 
AllTop Grade, 12cm 
Bulbs produced in the 
Northwest under ideal 
growing conditions 





Bulb CATALOG 
TULIPS -DAFFODILS 
IRIS - LILIES 


ORDER NOW for Immediate Delivery 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS ¢ Box IIISH+ Sacramento, Calif. 





CULTIVATED BLUEBERRIES 


Cabot, 
Stanley, Jersey. 
15”, for $4.00, 


Correspondence 


for Fall planting. Varieties Con- 
Rubel, 


plants, 12 


cord, Ram Oocas, 


Special offer 3 
our selection of varieties. 
invited. 

JOSEPH G. OPNEILL 
P. O. Box 32 Moorestown, N. J. 











OLD SALEM GARDENS 


Published hy 
SALEM GARDEN CLUB 
Salem, Mass. 
A 72-page booklet profusely illustrated 
$1.10 postpaid 


Address: MRS. HENRY R. JOHNSON 
376 Lafayette Street Salem, 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Mass 








Easy window kinds, along with rare 
greenhouse species, in large assortment 
| in our New Illustrated Catalog sent on 
request 
Dept. B Moorestown, N. J 
1 . NTT r 
HORTICULTURI 




















t wt 








FROST ao; HIGGINS 
—COMPANY— 




















a 





A HUNGRY TREE cannot hold its 
head high . . . nor play its proper 
part in expressing the beauty of 
Nature. To buffet storms and winds, 
it needs the stamina and strength 
that only good health can provide. 
For a half-century we have demon- 
strated our ‘know how” in feeding 
trees. We are equipped to give you 
service. 

Remember, too, that our Landscape 
Department has established an out- 
standing reputation for understand- 
ing service. 





20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 














GRAVELY 


\GARDEN TRACTOR & 
\ POWER MOWER 









Ideal for 










the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
. cuts Box 917 


Dunbar, W. Va. 




















Sensational Offer! 
NEW HOLLAND GROWN 


FRAGRANT TULIPS 


12 for $3 
100 for 
$22.50 


post- , 


descr 


A carefully selected group 
12 different varieties in a 
gorgeous array of colors, all 
sweet scented. 
Top size bulbs. Order now. A 


. ptive list of varieties 
| paid included with each order 


Send check or money order to 
DEKAR GARDENERS 


N.E., Seattle 5, Washington 





i602 Second Ave., 














S 

NY \the Fast-Acting 
m2 | 

> Compost Developer 
A single pound makes 50 
S pounds of rich organic 

‘) manure from leaves, 

lawn clippings. weeds 


and other waste. Improved formula speeds 


action. Clean, odorless, con- vbAg 
venient. Sold by the leading @ 4 
seed, hardware and depart- n 
ment stores. 71/. lbs., $1.00. 

25 Ibs., $2.00. 100 Ibs., $7.50. 





AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, INC. 
1301 Chesapeake Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio 





| } 
entemner | 
t ‘ 4 sd 4 s 


1946 





lightly and adding more soil as the leeks 


grow. If we have them too thick, we pull 
a few to use on the table. By Fall, if they 
have had an early start, they have reached 


In salads, in leek and potato 
‘onions’ they 


a good SiZe. 
soup, or as just plain table 
add a nice mild flavor for those who think 
onions a bit strong 
When replanting rows of beets, carrots 
or other vegetables that have failed to ger 
| 


minate well, 
Then if the first planted 


replant right beside the orig 


See 1s 


inal row. 
germinate later you can hoe out the re 
planted row. 


you have patchy germination with several 


This is specially good when 


spaces completely bar« 
Marguerite R. Smith 


Indianapolis, Ind 


The Sprightly Panamigo 
HE common name panamigo sounds 
attractive and is certainly easier to r 
The fact 
that many small plants of it are sold in 
the chain st 


member than Pilea involucrata 
res shows its popularity. It 
a low-growing foliage plant with small 


glistening brownish 


Panamigo makes an excellent 
house plant. 


many branches, each in d 
with an odd flat bract of green flowers 


It thrives best in a window with very 


little direct sun, likes plenty of water 
grows fast, and is a decorative plant for 
a small ornamental container It 1 
easily, takes little care and seems to be 
its name impli 1 friend to al 

. B. T 


A Way To Prepare Pumpkins 


Y . ; 
INCE squash was hard t et 
ae 
. ; é 
the 1 nm) ke 


have much H te] 
; 
madt¢ i i tt . 
quarts of pumpkin were boiled, mash 
and seasoned to taste with salt and pepper 
One egg wu } te } mnt 
the result baked al " 
A k{ } 





due time tipped 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS | 


by Alex Cumming 








I 
| 
| 
Profusely illustrated $2.50 
HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Ave Bi n I Mass 











RARE DUTCH BULBS 


Imported from Holland for 
Fall Delivery 


rOP SIZE and TOP QUALITY ONLY | 

Tulips 12 
Hyacinths 19 em & up 

Narcissus (Double Nose) 


ems & up 


Crocus 
and other Fall Planting Bulbs 


PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


NETHERLANDS IMPORT COMPANY 
$296 Washington Street Roslindale 31, Ma 


| 








S- L -N INV ISIBL E 


PLANT STAKES 


Agail Availabl 


A trial lot of 25 6" stakes for $ 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORT 
Trial box of 4—-5”, 4 10” and 4 ] 
Nend fo ) ( 
W. B. ESSELEN 
$8 Union Street M Ma 





THE NEWEST DAFFODILS 


Hermitage 
est and best American-grown Datfodil 
of them, 
popular varieties, are listed at moderate price 





Gardens originations are the new 
Most 


as well as many other novelties and 


in descriptive catalog mailed on request 


EDWIN C. POWELL, Rockville Rt. 4, Md. 


READY NOW 


Fall Planting Sugae 


—Saxton & wilson 
, 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON Pramene 
> DISTINCTIVE 
maplewood, oregon HARDY PLANTS 


™ » ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
INSULATED — HEAT! “ CABLE cur Sy 


Thermostat for 6x6 } é $6.95 ee 
GRO-QUICK 358 W. Huron ig 

















STONE’S 
BEARDED IRIS 


Descriptive list of 
Gorgeous Modern Varieties 


sent on request 


| W. C. STONE 


Camden, New York 











CLASSIFIED 


Rute 1 nis a ord for each insertion, minimum 


s 0, payable in advance 

















SATSEDS FULVA ROSEA (ROSALIND). New 
. variation of our Tawny Davlily, 
flow el buns Opper pink lovely olor Plant 
now Sto scarce root postpaid (limit 2 
Gray-Cole, W se “Hill, Mass. 
JAPANESE IRIS: | ers 6 to LO hes across in 
i! fair garde Gorgeous assorted Hybrids, 
$ 10 for $3.00, Cedar Brook Farm, RFD 
No. 1, Romeo, Mich 
SOILLESS GARDENING (Cirow bigger, Healthier, 
e Abundant Plants, with ABUNDA-GRO, The 
racle P t Stimulator All Year ’round, In 
| 7, Out ) With or With: mut Soil. Write for 
REE Info tion today and secure the illustrated 
f tt 1 all about this remarkabl 
product. R. W. Storer, L: 312 Ashland Ave., Dayton 
10, Ohio. 
IRISES: Oncocyclus surplus from the breeding 
log of ©. G. White, $8 per dozen Butterfly 
Wings, new, produced by ©. G. White, $15 each 
Levigta albopurpurea, $4 for three, $1.50 each 
Rare white iris stylosa, $5 per dozen. Daffodils: 
The Kenyon Reynolds originations Price list 


Lena Lothrop, 211 East 18th St., San Bernardino, 


California. 





CHOICE HOLLAND BULBS: Full color catalog 
to The Little Flower Shop, Box 505, 


free or 


re ‘ 
Lewes, Del. 





POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY P LANTS: June 
} ’ 1) ett 1 | 





ny B emore, Fairfa 

Sin eh» t Bx | | ie ators (rem phir 

~ | September and October 

S x Liay wel (iood investment 

it field gr ! int Shipping all over 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey. 

OULTIVATED BL UEBERRY PLANTS: One yrs 

+4 Two yrs. $50.00 100, 

$7 ! Three yr $35.00 100, $12.00—doz 

New J e of Cultivated Blueber 

rit Ship in Sept., Oct W: irren Shinn, Woodbury, 


New Jersey, Root Specialist 














BE R R Y PLANTS, GARDEN ROOTS, HERBS: 
' oO ibove for Fall planting Warren 
Shi - Woodbury, New Jersey, Nurseryman. 

12 SCE NTE D GERANIUMS $3.00. Six Begonias 
* Ss ‘ lressed envelope for list of Gerani 
Beg i ind perennials. Merry Gardens, 

Camden, Maine 
BULB TRAYS, vire bottom corner posts. 380 
| $ ) Pl Frank DuBois, 

F airfi eld, od 
BAROISSUS TENUOIR Very rare- 1e old 
k a dozen. Box E, Middleburg, 


Virgi inia 





HELP WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT of private estate 


and vate garde! 1 grounds Private 
) ed Ph i vrite full experi 
ences 1 references to Robert J Sullivan, R D 
No. 1, Reading, Penna. 





ikefield 
agansett, 


a CARETAKER vicinity of W 
and Harold ~ hoped Narr 
Rh de Islat id 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 











THE NEW CATALOGUES | 








CLASSIFIED 














Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
| $2.00, payable in advance. 
| DAFFODILS — Handmade mixture 10 or more 
Netherlands Import Company, Roslin- | varieties $4.25 per peck, $16 per bushel blooming 
dale 31, Mass., has issued a price list of top | size bulbs. Contains King Alfred, The First, 
size bulbs of tulips, daffodils and hyacinths | j}!smpia. Helios, Sir Watkins, Brightling Croesus 
in a wide range of types and varieties. aikenias Gah nopaeeicae dint atber iabatenen: nnd 


The price list of John N. Bommersbach, 
Decatur 4, Ill, features an unusually long 
list of varieties of bearded as well as Fail- 
blooming iris. 

Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, IL, has 
issued a price list of peony offerings for 
1946. The Japanese type peonies of Auten 
origination are an improvement on those 
kinds which originally came from Japan. 

The catalogue of bulbs and plants for 
Autumn planting issued by the Wayside 
Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, lists and illustrates 
in color a wide range of tulips, hyacinths, 
bulbous iris and hardy lilies, as well as 
roses and perennial flowers. Among the 
last, the Curtis giant poppies are featured. 


McLean Bulb Farms, Elma, Wash., have 
published a well-illustrated catalogue fea- 
turing daffodil bulbs grown in the Pacific 
Northwest. For indoor growing, these na- 
tive bulbs may be expected to flower earlier 
than those from Europe. Another feature 
offering is a collection of oxalis in yellow, 











list. River’s Edge 


varieties send for 


Nuttall, Va. 


novel 
Flower Farm, 


our 





ORDER NOW our famous giant flowering pans) 











plants. They are transplanted, field grown, reac 
you in perfect cor dition by express. 25 to 50, 5¢ 
over 50, 4¢ each. Get our complete list of pansies 
violas, daisies, myosotis, delphiniums, poppies 
Pacific Hybrid Delphinium seed, 500 $1.00. Ward 
Plantsman, Hillsdale, Michigan. 

THREE NEW IRIS: Pink Chantilly, white Kathe 
rine Fay and red Garden Flame or Glory, $37. 
value, only $27.50. Order immediately. Five col 
lections only at this price. Our 16-page catalog 
describing these and other fine new Iris, on re 
quest. Topnotch Gardens, Chesterton, Indiana. 
ORCHIDS, grow yours, North or South. Order one 
of our Nuns’ Orchid plants and have 12 to : 
four-inch orchids next February and March, ther 
for many years. Easy as Geraniums. Make gor 
geous Christmas gifts. Four Dollars with order 
Charmaine Gardens, Lakeland, Fla. 

AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many type 
and colors. Finest reds, finest singles and Japs 
magnificent rose fragrant doubles, sensational earl 
species Hybrids. Free Peony with certain orders 


Edward Auten, Jr., Box T, Prince 


Free Catalogue 


ville, Illinois. 









































pink, lavender and rose-colored varieties. 

The hemerocallis price list issued by Write for. val Ba ag eget ae soil building 
Hillside Gardens Nursery, South Hampton, | ‘\2!'¢, {or valuable free. bulletin review 
N. H., describes and offers a rather ex- Use in Biological Soil Building.” Thomas Barrett, 
tensive list of varieties originated by Earthmaster Farms, Box 448-X, Roscoe, Calif. 
Charles N. Dennett and not yet generally 
available J & — STATE INSPECTED, treated, Kenvon Davidso 
' and Croft Lily bulblets for sale—$10.00 per Ii 

Also some forcing size bulbs, at $10.00 per ll 
Mrs. Wm. Wiitamaki, 617 West Fourth St., Aber 
deen, Wash. 
Makes plants better able to | WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS Dainty whi 
Muscari—plant them in groups for your Sprit 
RESIST DISEASE! garden, $1.00 per dozen postpaid. The Reiweeds 
| Garden, Route 17, Box 1376, Milwaukie, Oregon. 
| TULIPS, mixed flowering bulbs 100 $3.50. Dut 
| and Spanish Iris mixed 100 $5.00. Mertensia V 
ginica blue bell 50 $4.50, 100 $8.00 postpaid Sept 
A product of Swift & Company Only. Vito Conenna Bulb Farm, Snohomish, Wash 
| HORTICULTURIST and Garden Supply Hous 
|} Importer and Exporter of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS | and Horticultural Materials. C. A. Davila, Apdo 
| 1864, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- | AFRICAN VIOLETS: New varieties. Only lea 

quest, lists seeds of the less usual species, ) aaah dak a0 Gaetis Sens. 260 tack. Mastek tenes 

alpines, bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics [J | 50¢ plus 20¢ postage and packing. Mrs, F. H 

and the like. Jarrett, ipethanven, Pa. 

REX. D. PEARCE DELPHINIUM. Grower of world’s finest Gia 
wee | Free folder on seeds and plants. Offerman Del 

Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. | phinium Gardens, i709 W. ‘Seevens. Seattle 6 

Washington. 
4 | HEMEROCALLIS: Japanese, Siberian, Bearded 

BEDE OCALLIS (Gayliios) § | HEMEnOmAEEIS: Japancee, Siberian, Beardes 


They never fail you. The new colors in named 
varieties have a prolonged blooming season in any 
type soil. My plants being raised in well composted 
soil make huge heavy bloomers the first season and 
the blooms hold up well under our hot sunshine. 
Attractive prices in quantity lots. 


AMARYLLIS GARDENS 
15 Screven Avenue N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 





Our New 1946 Catalog 
Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Ever offered in America 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 











POSITIONS WANTED 





SUPERINTENDENT-GARDENER: Life experi 
ence in all branches. Box 66, c/o ‘‘Horticulture,” 





Boston 15, Mass. 
COUPLE. College graduates. Experience manag- 
ig properties, real estate, secretary, travel. Ex- 


Wife home manager, dietician 
** Boston 15, Mass. 


perien ed teacher. 


Box 65, c/o “Horticulture, 


406 





rs. Omar Coles 


, Many ot! 


list including Hyperior 
Magnolia, N. J. 











BEAUTIFUL oe oar DAFFODILS. Mixed sizes 
for naturalizir per quart postpaid. Order 
early Rebineen. R. rR! No. 2, Chelsea, Michigan 
IRISES: 12 be vutit 11 kinds in mixture, one plant 
of each variety ibeled, $5.00 per bushel, f.o.} 
here. Oronogo Flow er Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 
IRIS 150 new and prover Varieties Orient 
Poppies. Hemerocallis Peonies. Free catalog 
Imperial Iris Gardens, Cornell, Illinois. 














TULIPS Large high quality bulbs, reasonab 
priced. Send for catalog. Noble Gardens, 1717 
Powell Ave., Erie, Pa. 

WILD FLOW — and FERNS to brighten a shad 
nook. Free cat g Wake Robin Farm, Home 
Pennsylvania. 

HEMEROCALLIS: Hyperion, Linda, Patricia 
Rajah, Bagdad, each 75¢ ~_ ikow, Theron, ea 
$2.00. Dauntless, Nebraska, August Pioneer, ea 
$1.00. Henryi Lily, 50¢ a $1.00. List free 
Crawford Gardens, Salina, Kansas 

WEDGEWOOD IRIS bulbs and bulblets, 60¢ 4 
pound, f.o.b. Arcata. Terrace Flower Nursery 


Arcata, California. 


HORTICULTURE 














ish 





do 














THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Harvest Show 


and 


Exhibition of Hardy 
Chrysanthemums 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


October 10, I! and 12 


THE HOURS: 
Thursday, 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Saturday, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


LIBRARY 


| The Society has a pleasant, fully 
| equipped library with a trained worker 
| to assist in finding the answers to gar- 
dening problems. Information on all 
kinds of horticultural subjects; books; 
current periodicals; pamphlets; and 
collections of printed material on 
garden club promotional needs are 
available. 





The literature covers the work of 
the amateur, the professional gar- 
dener, the student of botany, the re- 
search worker in horticulture and its 


allied fields. 


Only members may borrow books 
(those at a distance may write for 
them), but non-members are invited to 
visit our rooms for reading or research. 





Phes. PENNSYLVANIA 
| HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


| 


| 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


| All persons interested in gardening are 
invited to become members 
The privileges of membership are as 


cordially 


follows: 





Subscription to “Horticulture.” 


Services of— 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 

Lectures during the Winter. 

Philadelphia Flower Show 

Seasonal Flower Shows. 

Garden Visits in the Spring. 

Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 

Year Book. 

Membership in The Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania. 


Annual Dues — $3.50 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 
Payable in annual installments of $10.00 


Office and Library Hours: 
September 16 to June 15 
Week Days 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Saturdays 9 A.M. to 12:30 P.M. 


Room 601 


—_———@—__. 


———_»—_—_—_ 


——_—_@—_—__—_ 

















FALL-Made LAWNS Need 
HY PER-HUMUS 


Grass starts quicker, win- 
ters better when the top- 
/ soil is enriched with Hyper- 
' Humus. 

Write for descriptive folder. 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. 
Box 24 Newton, N. J. 











DREER'S “fia ate 
BULB ‘pr tus ates 
CATALOG 3re:iat ver! Sosa cots 


free! HENRY A. DREER, Inc 
152 Dreer Bidg., Phila. 23, Pa. i 


IRIS... 


Informative catalog of best new and 
not-too-old irises, including many bar- 
gain collections, yours for the asking. 
Also DAYLILIES & SIBERIAN IRIS. 


EDENWALD GARDENS 
Vincennes, Indiana 

















BULBS UNUSUAL 


Plant them now. Rare Hyacinths, lovely | 
Lilies, hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Ixio- 
lirion, fragrant Tawny Muscari; a few out 
of many in our New Autumn Catalog, ready 
on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 








Dept. B Moorestown, N. J. | 








300 VARIETIES of BULBS 


150 4 the Worlds 


most beautiful lilies 


described in our Catalog! Natural 
color illustrations, tested cultural direc- 
Species TULI tions, planned planting combinations. 


CAMELLIAS ROMAINE B. WARE cansy. onec. 







NARCISSUS 





Send 10c for Catalog @ Successor to JULIA E. CLARK 


September 1, 1946 








COMING EVENTS 




















Sept. 6-8. South Oakland, Mich. South 
Oakland Harvest Show in the Royal Oak 
Market Building. 

Sept. 7-8. New Baltimore, Mich. Field 
Days of the Dahlia Society of Michigan. 

Sept. 13-14. East Lansing, Mich. Field 
Days of the Dahlia Society of Michigan 
at Michigan State College. 

Sept. 18-15. Lodi, Calif. Lodi Wine and 
Grape Festival. 

Sept. 21-22. Bergen County, N. J. 
Fall Flower Show of the Federation of 
Garden Clubs of Bergen County, N. J., 
at the Hackensack Woman’s Club. 

Sept. 28-29. Washington, D. C. Fall Rose 
Show of the Potomac Rose Society in 
the United States National Museum. 

Oct. 1-2. Detroit, Mich. Semi-Annual Meet- 


ing of the National Council of Garden 


Clubs. 
Oct. 1-3. Seattle, Wash. Flower Show 
Practice School of the Washington State 


Federation of Garden Clubs at the 


Women’s Century Club House. 

Oct. 2-4. Boston, Mass. Judging School 
sponsored by the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Massachusetts and the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horti- 
cultural and Symphony halls. 

Oct. 3. Worcester, Mass. Worcester County 
Horticultural Society Fruit and Vege- 
table Exhibition at the Horticultural 
Building. 

Oct. 8-10. Cleveland, Ohio. United Horti- 
culture Meeting at Wade Park Manor. 
Oct. 10-12. Boston, Mass. Harvest Show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 12-13. Castroville, Calif. Annual Arti- 
choke Festival. 

Oct. 24. Boston, Mass. Annual Meeting of 
the Garden Club Federation of Massa- 
chusetts at the Copley Plaza Hotel. 
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Annual | 


Box H 





NATIVE AMERICAN 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


Catalogue on Request 


Exeter, N. H. 








ROSES 


View, 
The WORLD'S 
FINEST of / 


9 


4 
st ae GROWN 
. Roses 















CROWN IMPERIAL 


Fritillaria imperialis 
and showiest of all garden lilies. 


Send for complete catalog of hardy perennials 


LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 


One of the earliest 
3 for $2.00 postpaid 


it pronounces all names 














AMERICA’S LARGEST IRIS 
& PEONY COLLECTION 
Also Grower of 
Hemerocallis, Poppies and 
Hardy Chrysanthemums 
Write for Illustrated Catalog No. 69 
C. F. WASSENBERG, Van Wert, Ohio 








Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 








Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HAMMITT 


WARD 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 








PLANT PERMANENT GARDENS 


Flowers and fruit grow on permanent plants just as beautifully as in labor- 
some annual gardens. They beecome an increasingly valuable permanent 
investment instead of a mere yearly expense. 


LIVING FENCES and WALLS 


Not tender, constantly pruned privet, 
but aristocratic and easily-managed 
evergreens. Set 1% feet apart. The 
two best: Upright Yew, 25 for $28.50 
(50 or more at $1 each) ; Hemlock, 
25 for $15 (50 or more at 50c each). 
(Bushy, sheared, twice transplanted, 
12 to 15 inch plants.) 


LAWNS WITHOUT LABOR 


There is no substitute for well-kept 
grass, but those irritating hard-to- 
mow terraces and slopes can be cov- 
ered with Vinca minor (myrtle)— 
evergreen, tough, hardy, neat. Set 1 
foot apart. 100 strong plants for $12. 


BEAUTY WITHOUT 
BACK-ACHE 


Plant ’em once, beauty for genera- 
tions and without cultivation. 


RHODODENDRONS for as low as 35c. 
Young plants, 12 to 15 inches high 
with small earth ball. (You pay ex- 
press on arrival, about 6c each.) 


Price each: 5-24 25-49 50up 
Rhod. Maximum. 
White, July ....... 60c 40c 35c 
Rhod. Catawbiense. 
Purple, June ...... 75c 60c 55c 
Rhod. Carolina. 
Clear pink. May .. 75c 60c 55¢ 
Kalmia (Mt. Laurel). 
Pink, White. May . 60c 45c 40c 
OFFER A: 
5 each of above, 20 evergreens, 
: for $13.50. 
OFFER B: 


Larger, 4 years older, 1% to 2 feet, 
B. & B., bushy specimens. 


1 each of above, plus Leucothoe 
(White, April), 


5 fine evergreens, boxed for $15.75. 





(photo) RHOD. MAXIMUM, 18” B.&B. 
(insert) KALMIA, 12” plants. 





FLOWERS WITHOUT 


DRUDGERY! 


Giant Dutch CROCUS. Last in 
ground for decades. Rainbow mix- 
ture, 9 centimeter bulbs (largest 
grown) 25 for $1.50. 


NARCISSUS and DAFFODILS. 
Permanent Naturalizing mixture, 
all kinds, largest size round bulbs, 
100 for $8. 


3 Highest-Rated PEONIES. Plant 
once for 25 yeats labor-free beauty ! 
Lecygne (best white), Rivoire 
(best red), Therese (best pink). 
One each all 3 for $8. All outstand- 
ing, far beyond ordinary. 


BROWNELL ROSES. New sub- 
zero hardy race. We offer 14 kinds, 
including the best Hybrid Teas, 
Climbers, Creepers. Any 3 for $5. 


FRUIT WITHOUT LADDERS 
Picking fruit—evén pruning and 
spraying — can be fun if done from 
the ground. And it can if dwarfed 
fruits only are planted. More fruit 
per acre, too. All your old favorite 
varieties, the same large fruit. Bal- 
anced Home Orchard that takes care 
of pollenization: APPLES: 1 McIn- 
tosh, 1 Wealthy ; PEARS: 1 Bartlett, 
1 Duchess; also 1 Elberta PEACH, 
1 German Prune PLUM. 


OFFER A: 


One each all six, 2-year-olds, 
fruit possible 1948, for $23. 


OFFER B: 
The same, a year older, $31. 


HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES. Big 
as small cherries, easily grown, hand- 
some bushes. Sensational. 3-year, 12 to 
18 inch, assorted named kinds, 10 plants 
for $18. (18 to 24 inches, 10 for $22.50.) 


BLIGHT-FREE CHESTNUTS. Old- 
fashioned sweet small type of nuts on 
Chinese trees (2 to 3 feet) 3 for $6. 


Successful Fall Planting 


It is different from Spring planting. Our 1946 Fall Price-List gives 
simple rules that explain how and when to plant what. Copy free 
(except 25c West of Iowa). Or order from this ad: 


Bearded Iris (July-October). 


We offer 1 each of ten of the 
best newer kinds. Twice as 
large as old-fashioned kinds, 
bright colors. All 10 for $4.25. 





Tulips (October-December). 


Larger bulbs mean larger blooms. We 
offer 11-12 centimeter Dutch bulbs, 
rainbow mixture, modern kinds: 

Darwin Tulips, mixed, 100 for $7.50. 









PYRAMID YEW 


FRANKLINIA 


OUTSTANDING NOVELTIES 


Rare and new permanent plants for greater 
beauty and less work: Any one of the plants 
in size stated below for $5.75; any two for 
$11. (1 each all eleven—a magnificent and 
useful collection of dwarfs—$57.50.) 


Burgundylace Maple. Rich wine-red all 
summer; leaf finely cut. New form of 
Acer palmatum. l-year grafts, from 4- 
inch pots. ; 

Azalea Hinocrimson. A hardier, more vig- 
orous Hinodirigi that does not fade the 
day after flowers open. Sensational. 10 
to 12 inches B. & B. 

White Daphne Mézereum. The dwarf Feb- 
ruary Daphne with clean, white flower. 
2 feet B. & B. 

Franklinia. Only hardy, fall-blooming na- 
tive small tree. Fragrant. 2 to 2% foot 
plants. 

Pyramidal Hemlock. Shaped like American 
Hemlock but grows slowly, stays a small 
tree. 1 year grafts from 4-inch pots. 

Kelsey Yew. Broad bush that has more red 
berries than any other Yew. 1% feet 
B. & B. 

Vermeulen Yew. Short, dense needles; 
dwarf, cone-shaped. Good berries. 1% 
feet B. & B. 

Pyramid Yew. New 1945. Narrow, tall 
tree, et branches. 12 to 15 in. B. & B. 

Obelisk Yew. More vigorous form of above. 
To 20 feet height. 12 to 15 inches B. & B. 

Narrowbush Yew. Upright and narrow, but 
not tali, perhaps 6 feet. Now 12 to 15 
inches B. & B. 

Grassgreen Yew. Bright green form of 
above. Striking in winter. 12 to 15 inches 


B.& 





. : bulbs, 
Cottage Tulips, mixed, 100 for $7.50. iacle tao Sowers. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. 9-D, 50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


